When  people  in  the  enteitainmoit  capital  of  the  woiid  look  for 
entertaining  they  turn  to  Daily  News  LA.  Life.  Especially  on  Friday. 
Because  that's  when  our  expanded  LA.  Lfe  Weekend  edition  contains  more 
exciting  things  to  see  and  do  than  any  newspaper  in  Southern  California. 
Whether  it's  a  new  film,  a  hot  concert,  or  a  new  th^e-paik  attraction,  our 
readers  have  OHne  to  rely  on  our  award-winning  columnists  and  critics  to 
survey  the  scoie  with  great  st)'le  and  insight  And  our  coverage  isnt  limited 
to  just  the  big  events,  but  the  hidden  gems  too:  like  a  unique  restaurant  or 
neighboihood  festival,  an  equity-waiver  play,  or  a  nature  trail  that  the  crowds 
haven't  yet  found.  You  name  it  It's  all  here,  along  with  conveni^t  maps, 
schedules  and  consumer  information,  plus  lively  amus^ents  like  L.  A.'s 
only  daily  color  comics.  All  the  more  reason  why  readers  in  L.A.'s 
San  Fernando  and  neighboring  valleys  turn  to  the  Daily  News  first  for 
enteitainmoit 


F  Access  problem  at  the  White  House  page  9 

New  York  Post  gets  a  reprieve  page  10  i 

_ Tripled  to  acquire  Camextyufre  31  ' 
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Daily  News 


THE  WESIBID  sms  HERE! 


Look  for  highiights  from  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  on 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 


LOS  ANGELES 


J 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston,  ME. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  north,  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S)  The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S)  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S)  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S)  The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M)  ' 

The  Sunday  Republican  (S)  V 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


i:^frribune  Meda'  Servicesli^^ 


“  ;.r  435  N,  MjcHigan  Avertu# 
%|f  Suite  1500 
^4>'Ch}cagp,  IL  606114'^!' 
■'5- (312)  222-4444' 

"  (800>245-65364-^5i- 

-ij.,..  tl,-~-.  'M. 


Sometimes  those  plans  t9  :  >% 
change  jobs,  well,  ju#|^^| 

'"ork  # 


Anyvi/ay,  TMS  is  3^  igNted 
welcome  BucHanan  Bad< 
J^^^to  h^wspafDiii.  Ut^k  Hfm;e^, 
f'  hatahlnri|Pal:'$t|:ie.feltid  of^ 
guy  who  gete  pepple  tafk^r 


fitfini 


Leading  Role 


FEBRUARY 

4>6 — New  En^and  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  The  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

4>6 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Conference  and 
Expo,  The  Lincoln  Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

5-6 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association,  Journalism  Op¬ 
portunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5-6 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The  Marriott  Ho¬ 
tel,  Richmond,  Va. 

10- 1  R — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11- 1  3 — Utah  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Clarion 
Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

11-1 4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

1 9-2 1  — Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


At  the  St  Petersburg  Times  vve 
have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
producing  more  than  a  daily 
newspaper  readers  can  rely  on 
and  one  of  the  best  newspapers 
in  America.  We  take  our  role  as 
corporate  citizen  very  seriously. 
And  we  work  hard  to  enrich  our 
community,  helping  to  make  it 
an  even  better  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 


MARCH 

1  -5 — ^Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

3-6 — ^Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Human  Resources  Conference,  The  Hilton  Palacio 
Del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

6-8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  The  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

1 0-  1 3 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  The  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 1  4 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Each  year,  the  Tunes  sets  aside 
at  least  5  percent  of  pre-tax 
profit  for  civdc,  cultural,  social 
and  educational  endeavors  in 
the  communities  where  our 
readers  live.  In  facL  during  the 
past  10  years  the  Tunes  has 
provided  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  more  than  $10-niillion,  an 
average  of  $l-million  each  year. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


FEBRUARY 

4- 5 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 
change  Symposium,  The  Don  CeSar  Resort,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5- 7 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  “Newspapering  in  the  21st  Centu¬ 
ry”  Conference,  The  Holiday  Irm  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7-1  2 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  4- 1  9 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  and  Editing  Workshop,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1 9-2 1  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Domestic  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues  for  the  Next  Four  Years”  Conference,  Asilomar  Con¬ 
ference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

2 1  -24 — Poynter  Institute,  “News  Libraries  2000:  A  Vision  for  the 
Future”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22-26 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Advancing  the 
Field  of  Media  Studies,”  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Recruitment  Advertising 
Workshop,  The  Boston  Vista  Waltham  Hotel,  Waltham,  Mass. 


In  1992,  we  made  122  grants  to 
various  groups  including  the 
American  Stage  theater 
company,  All  Children’s 
Hospital,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Committee  and  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of 
Journalism.  When  we  see  the 
contributions  these  organiza¬ 
tions  make  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  Tampa  Bay  we  are 
reminded  of  the  important 
reasons  behind  the  Times 
charitable  giving  program. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“It’s  been  confirmed... 


Parade  is  working  for  us 


“Late  in  1989  we  decided  to  bring  Parade  back  to  The  Miami  Herald.  Research  suggested  it  would  help 
build  circulation  and  reader  loyalty -as  it  has  at  17  other  Knight- Ridder  newspapers. 

“And  it  did.  One  short  year  later,  circulation  in  our  primary  market  was  the  highest  in  our  history.  In 

Broward  County,  where  our  competition  is  especially  keen,  our  year-  p— - - - ^ 

over-year  Sunday  circulation  was  up  6  percent.  While  other  product  j 

improvements,  along  with  important  pricing  and  promotion^  IHHHHiHHH 

strategies,  have  each  played  a  role,  we  know  from  reader  response 
that  Parade  has  been  a  key  element  of  this  growth. 

“Parade  underscores  our  commitment  to  give  customers  what 
they  want  and  need . . . and  it  gives  us  an  edge  in  a  hotly  competitive 
market.”  ■ 


Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


|T5 

My  day/ 


9  An  Access  Problem 

Reporters  grumbling  over  early  at¬ 
tempts  by  Clinton  Administration  to 
limit  press  coverage  and  manage  the 
news. 


SdPtfK 
,  povilL 


1 0  Averting  a  Crisis 

Debt-collection  firm  head  gives  $2.5 
million  to  keep  the  New  York  Post  in 
business  until  a  sale  arrangement  is 
worked  out. 


CHAKL£$ 


1  1  Backlash 

A  Pennsylvania  newspaper  faces  criti¬ 
cism  from  teachers  and  administrators 
after  it  publishes  their  salaries. 

From  Provost  to 
Newspaper  CEO 

Freedom  Newspapers’  head  James  N. 
Rosse  is  more  than  a  theory-bound  aca¬ 
demic. 


22  Newspeople  in  the  News 
24  Advertising/Promotion 


Last-minute  deal  selves  The  Post 


1 4  Coordinating  Coverage 
for  a  Murder  Trial 

Setting  up  a  media  center  for  the  450 
journalists  who  covered  the  trial  of  seri¬ 
al  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer  was  no  easy 
task. 


28  News  Tech 


34  Syndicates/News  Services 


44  Classified 


1  5  Can  Journalists 
Be  Joiners? 

Community  involvement  vs.  conflict  of 
interest. 


2  Calendar 


1 9  Project  Censored 

The  media’s  alleged  neglect  of  scandals 
during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis¬ 
trations  tops  an  annual  survey  of  under¬ 
reported  stories. 

1  ^  Daily  Becomes  Four 
Weeklies 

The  financially  troubled  daily  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  splits  into 
four  weekly  newspapers. 

18  An  Uncertain  Future 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  death 
of  publisher  Robert  Maxwell,  his 
British  newspapers  remain  in  a  state  of 
limbo. 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


1  7  Stock  tables 


20  Campus  Journalism 


32  View  From  the  Top 
Your  daughter  or  son  wants  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  What  advice  do  you  give? 


52  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
A  retired  U.S.  Marine  Corps  major  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Fourth  Estate  is  glaringly 
uninformed  about  military  dynamics. 
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10  What  future  for  Post  employees? 


-^Digest  ^ 

Take  the  FallAVinter  1992  issue  of  Media  History  Digest  out  to  the  ball  game.  Media  History 
Digest  is  the  exciting  biannual  magazine  that  allows  you  to  live  the  proud  heritage  of 
journalism  and  the  mass  media.  Each  issue  contains  a  fascinating  collection  on  the  history  of 
the  media^  humor  in  media  history^  historical  profiles  on  media  greats,  media  history  quizzes 
and  an  on-going  series  on  the  presidents  and  the  press.  Share  in  the  fun  -  subscribe  today! 


FALLAVINTER  1992 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Say  it  Ain't  So-  Joe  and  Pete: 
Reporting  on  Fallen  Idols 

Early  Sports  Magazines 

Columnist  Who  Created  Casey 

Famous  Myth  Makers:  Great 
Sportswriters 

Red  Barber:  An  Interview 


How  the  Media  Drummed  Up  War 
Fever  in  World  War  I  :  Atrocities 
Propaganda 

Sportswriters  and  the  Color  Bar 

The  Vice  Presidents  and  the  Press 

Lascaux:  Communication  in  Caves 

My  Father's  Nearly  Half  Century  at 
a  Mike:  Remembering  Martin 
Agronsky 


Youth  Editor's  Flag  Tribute  Struck 
a  Chord  in  Hearts:  Pledge  is  1 00 
Years  Old 

DEPARTMENTS 

QUIZ: 

The  Video  Movie  Sports  Quiz 

MEDIA  HYSTERIA:  Sports  Laughter 
Has  Roots  in  Humor  of  Mark  Twain 


Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $7.50/$9.00  in  Canada  for  a  one  year  (two  issues)  subscription  to 
Media  History  Digest.  Enter  my  subscription  1^  Renew  my  subscription 


Name: 


Title; 


Company: 

Address: 


City: _ State: _ Zip: 


Mail  to:  Media  History  Digest  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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One  order/one  bill 

A  NATIONAL  ONE  order/one  bill  program  seems  to  be  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  It  has  been  talked  about  for  many  years.  Len  Forman,  COO  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  has  revealed  (E&P,  Jan.  9,  Page  22)  that  NAA  is 
looking  into  a  practical  way  to  establish  a  one  order/one  bill  system  for  the  entire 
newspaper  industry.  It  is  complicated.  It  involves  standardizing  rate  cards,  con¬ 
verting  rates  to  a  cost-per-thousand  measurement,  provides  research  and  market 
tests  for  advertisers,  etc.,  but  it  is  practical  and  necessary  for  newspapers  to  sell 
national  advertising  in  the  current  competitive  climate. 

Away  from  the  national  scene,  newspapers  have  been  developing  their  own  lo¬ 
calized  one  order/one  bill  programs,  as  well  as  their  own  regional  networking 
sales  efforts.  It  all  seems  to  have  started  50  years  ago  when  the  National  Editorial 
Association — now  known  as  the  National  Newspaper  Association — along  with 
the  state  press  associations  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  set 
up  an  organization  (now  known  as  Advertising  Newspaper  Representatives)  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  advertisers  and  offering  a  one  order/one  bill/one 
check  service.  ANR  now  has  a  computer  database  with  extensive  information 
on  community  newspapers  in  50  states.  Many  of  the  state  associations  have  their 
own  systems. 

The  most  recent  developments  in  iliis  era  of  collaboration  among  newspapers 
for  the  common  good  are  the  regional  consortiums.  Twelve  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Southeast  have  formed  ADNET-SE  to  sell  advertising  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  one  order/one  bill  service.  Through  the  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  other  regions  have  been  organizing  their  own  networks.  ADNET-Central 
encompasses  seven  states.  ADNET-NE  is  in  the  process  of  formation  and  will  in¬ 
clude  nine  states. 

In  the  meantime,  newspapers  that  have  fought  each  other  competitively  for 
years  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  joining  forces  to  sell  their  larger  common  market 
to  advertisers.  Albany  and  Schenectady  have  decided  they  will  do  better  work¬ 
ing  together  than  being  antagonists.  There  are  other  small  networks  like  this 
around  the  country.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  areas  similar  to  this  where  a 
combined  effort  of  two  or  more  newspapers  would  get  more  advertising  results 
than  a  continuation  of  their  competitive  selling. 

The  encouraging  thing  about  all  this  is  that  newspapers  have  not  been  asleep 
at  the  switch.  Most  of  them  have  been  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  combined  ef¬ 
forts.  The  industry  of  rugged  individualists  has  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of 
collaboration.  It  will  pay  off. 

Saving  the  Post 

THE  LABOR  STATESMANSHIP  exhibited  by  the  unions  and  their  members 
in  efforts  to  save  the  New  York  Post  brings  them  some  respite.  We  wish  the  new 
owner  success.  We  hope  he  is  more  successful  than  the  man  on  the  white  horse 
who  was  going  to  rescue  the  New  York  News  last  year. 


Charter  Member 


The 

Audit 

Bureau 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member 


Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 

Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu>spaf>erdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894; 

Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 

Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Lettos  to  the  Editpr 

Smoking  out  the  truth 


DWIGHT  WOODWARD’S  RECENT 
coverage  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism’s  Asia  Pacific  News  Forum 
smokes  out  some  truths  that  badly  need¬ 
ed  telling. 

Although  coverage  has  improved 
somewhat  as  journalists  detect  signs  of 
American-style  government  and  eco¬ 
nomic  turbulence  in  Japan,  there  is  still 
a  serious  mismatch  between  the  stan¬ 
dards  newspapers  in  the  two  countries 
apply  to  determine  what  is  news  and 
what  is  not.  These  differences,  as  your 
article  points  out,  are  both  created  and 
sustained  by  vast  cultural  differences  in 
the  two  hemispheres. 

As  an  American  and  a  former  journal¬ 
ist  now  working  for  a  major  Japanese 
news  agency,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  approaches  has  become  less  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  but  more  of  an  irritation  as  I  see  litde 
of  what  is  really  important  in  Asia  merit¬ 
ing  editorial  space  in  U.S.  newspapers. 

With  the  majority  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  living  in  Asia  and  so  much  of  the 
West’s  economy  tied  to  the  East,  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  lowering  cultural 
barriers  as  well  as  trade  barriers.  It  is  a 
task  well  suited  to  U.S.  newspapers, 
which  have  always  led  the  way  in  pro- 


Newspaperdom» 

so  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  Press  keeps 
secret  of  Churchill-Roosevelt  confer¬ 
ence  in  Casablanca  observing  hold- 
for-release  warning  for  32  hours. 
Twenty-four  war  correspondents  and 
15  newsreel  and  still  cameramen  were 
flown  in  from  Algiers  and  elsewhere 
for  “unconditional  surrender”  confer¬ 
ence.  U.S.  censorship  office  declared 
it  was  “another  swell  job  by  the  press 
of  the  US.” 

The  War  Production  Board  fore¬ 
casts  a  10%  reduction  in  newsprint 
use  in  1943  as  the  first  of  several  antic¬ 
ipated  cuts  as  newsprint  production  is 
curtailed. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  30,  1943 


moting  constructive  dialogue  between 
contrasting  interests. 

Japan  is  making  some  efforts  to  this  end. 
Kyodo  News  Service  (Asia’s  equivalent  of 
the  Associated  Press)  maintains  a  50-per¬ 
son  staff  (some  of  them  Westerners)  in 
Tokyo  to  produce  a  daily  English-language 
news  service  for  the  American  press. 

U.S.  correspondents  stationed  in 
Japan  sometimes  complain  that  their  ed¬ 
itors  at  home  often  throw  their  dispatch¬ 
es  out  of  focus  by  trying  to  make  them  fit 
American  standards.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
by  seeing  the  coverage  Japanese  journal¬ 
ists  give  Japanese  news  alongside  that 
submitted  by  their  own  correspondents, 
editors  might  correct  this  astigmatism. 
In  doing  so  they  should  understand  that, 
although  their  style  is  less  strident  and 
confrontational  than  ours,  the  Japanese 
have  their  way  and  their  journalists  are 
capable  of  recording  and  analyzing 
events  with  the  same  spirit  of  adversarial 
independence  as  their  Western  counter¬ 
parts. 

In  the  other  direction,  Japanese  news 
agencies  have  relied  on  the  reporting  of 
American  and  British  news  agencies  for 
years,  harboring  no  doubts  about  their 
independence.  American  news  inter¬ 
ests  would  be  well  served  to  do  likewise 
if  they  really  do  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  ways  of  their  largest  econom¬ 
ic  partner. 

James  P.  Buckner 

(Buckner  is  director,  business  develop' 
ment,  Kyodo  News  International) 

One  of  many 

AS  FLATTERING  AS  it  was  to  be 
mentioned  in  Thomas  Winship’s  Jan.  2 
column,  I  must  note  that  I  was  but  one 
of  several  St.  Petersburg  Times  staffers 
who  worked  on  “Hiding  the  Past,”  our 
stories  on  sealed  court  records.  Cheers 
also  should  go  to  David  Barstow,  Richard 
Bockman,  Chuck  Murphy,  Kathleen 
Ovack  and  Bob  Port. 

Susan  Taylor  Martin 

(Martin  is  the  assistant  managing  editorl 
metro  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times) 


Press  has  a 
difficult  job 

THE  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  “Corre¬ 
spondents  seek  better  coverage  of  Asia” 
appearing  in  your  Nov.  28  issue  was 
good. 

However,  it  lulls  the  reader  to  believe 
that  a  goal  of  good  relations  is  obtain¬ 
able  if  only  we  straighten  up  and  fly 
right,  try  harder,  and  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  other  fellow  —  prob¬ 
ably  true  in  some  cases. 

There  was  an  allusion  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  culture,  but  this  was  not  ex¬ 
panded.  We  sell  to  Japan  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  those  items  and  products 
they  do  not  produce.  But  on  items  or 
services  they  already  have,  there  is  not 
an  “even  playing  field”  —  the  culture, 
mores,  or  customs  get  in  the  way. 

It  starts  in  elementary  school  and 
keeps  on  going.  Friends  in  each  level  of 
a  Japanese  life  are  cultivated  and  nur¬ 
tured  by  gift  giving  annually.  Therefore, 
when  one  needs  a  plumber,  one  uses  his 
historical  friends. 

Similarly,  one’s  supplier  of  products  is 
chosen  from  this  same  group.  There¬ 
fore,  the  “outsider,”  us,  has  little  or  no 
chance  of  piercing  the  historical  friend¬ 
ship  net. 

What  is  the  solution? 

At  best,  it  is  difficult,  because  it  is  not 
enough  to  educate  the  U.S./  Can- 
adicUi/European  deal  makers,  politicians, 
negotiators,  and  populace,  but  you  have 
to  move  a  whole  culture:  Difficult  at 
best. 

I  don’t  envy  the  press. 

Joel  Marcus 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

Correction 

IN  THE  DEC.  26  E&P  awards  directory, 
a  listing  for  the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists  on  page  28J  con¬ 
tained  some  incorrect  information. 

The  contest  has  three  categories  — 
general-interest,  humor  and  “Items”  — 
for  newspapers  with  circulation  over 
100,000,  and  the  same  categories  for 
newspapers  below  100,000  circulation. 

No  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
is  required  and  the  entry  fee  is  $10  for 
members  and  $20  for  non-members. 
Deadline  is  March  1. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to  Barbara 
Green  and  Steve  Clark,  Richmond 
Times'Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  85333,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  23293-0001. 
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industry  with  your  ad  in 
Editor  &  Fuhlisher’s  February  20th  issue 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the 
February  20th  issue  of  E&P  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in 
conventional  and  electronic  photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will  also  be 
extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and  photographic  products. 

Along  with  E&P’s  8>1,000  weekly  readers,  this  issue  will  be  distributed  to  the 
attendees  of  the  1993  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  Washington  D.G.  Additionally, 
a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to  the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.5.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  making  this  section  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  your  printed 
insert  or  ad.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
eo^uipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other 
photographic  products  essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  newspaper  publishing  industry,  place  your  ad  in  the  February  20th 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or 
call  Steve  Townsley,  at  212-675-45S0. 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212*675*43S0  312*641*0041  504*356*9673  213*3&2*6346  415*421*7950 
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An  Access  Problem 

Reporters  grumbling  over  early  attempts  by  the  Clinton 
administration  to  limit  press  coverage  and  manage  the  news 


by  Debra  Qersh 

DURING  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  cam¬ 
paign,  there  was  much  talk  about  how 
the  candidates  bypassed  traditional  me¬ 
dia  to  bring  their  messages  right  to  the 
people. 

The  campaign  is  over,  but  many  are 
charging  the  new  administration  is  con¬ 
tinuing  that  strategy,  in  some  cases 
to  the  point  of  denying  media  access 
altogether. 

Grumbling  about  lack  of  admittance  to 
inaugural  events  began  early,  and  culmi¬ 
nated  with  cutting  press  access  to  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  White  House  press  secretary 
and  media  officers  behind  the  briefing 
room.  Traditionally,  the  area,  which  is 
next  to  the  pressroom,  has  been  open  to 
White  House  correspondents.  The  area 
was  closed  to  the  press  and  blocked  by  a 
security  guard  following  the  inauguration. 

A  number  of  journalists  began  the 
inaugural  week  angry  that  they  could 
not  get  credentialed  for  the  bus  trip 
that  brought  the  president-  and  vice 
president-elect  and  their  families  to 
Washington. 

One  correspondent  for  a  large,  up¬ 
state  New  York  daily  newspaper,  was  par¬ 


ticularly  incensed  by  the  apparent  ran¬ 
domness  with  which  inaugural  creden¬ 
tials  were  issued. 

He  argued  that  there  was  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  his  newspaper’s  size  or  its 
history  when  credentials  were  issued, 
and  he  was  angered  by  what  he  called 
the  arrogance  of  Clinton  staffers  when 
he  called  to  try  to  rectify  the  situation. 


dia  organizations  seeking  inaugural 
event  credentials. 

Burt  said  the  committee  just  tried  to 
be  fair,  and  tried  to  make  sure  everyone 
got  at  least  something. 

At  the  media  center  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University’s  Marvin  Center,  200 
charge-a-call  telephones  were  installed, 
numerous  televisions  were  set  up  for 


At  the  Faces  of  Hope  luncheon  honoring 
people  whom  Clinton  and  Gore  had  met 
during  the  quest  for  office,  Milligan  said 
reporters  were  forced  to  wait  outside  the 
building  for  hours  until  the  participants  exited. 


Access  to  the  balls  also  was  limited. 
Press  ticket  holders  were  to  be  limited  to 
a  roped-in  area,  but  many  reporters 
found  that  simply  by  removing  their  cre¬ 
dentials  they  could  wander  freely  among 
the  guests. 

Wendy  Burt,  deputy  director  of  the 
inaugural  media  center  set  up  at  George 
Washington  University,  said  there  were 
some  35,000  individuals  from  1,200  me¬ 


viewing  events  as  available,  and  inaugur¬ 
al  releases  and  pool  reports  were  avail¬ 
able.  In  addition,  daily  inaugural  brief¬ 
ings  were  held  there,  UPS  set  up  a  desk 
for  reduced-rate  shipping  and  overnight 
delivery,  and  the  transition  press  office 


(See  Access  on  page  38) 


Some  reporters  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  from  platforms  set  up  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Photographers  operated  from  a  similar  set-up 
in  front  of  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  podium,  while  others  were  stationed  elsewhere  throughout  the  platform  and  in  the  crowd. 
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Averting  a  Crisis 

Financial  problems  nearly  close  down  New  York  Post  as  lenders 
cut  off  credit;  buyer  steps  forward  to  temporarily  keep  it  open 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 


THE  NEW  YORK  Post  suddenly  went 
into  a  financial  crisis  Jan.  22  and  nearly 
closed  down  after  lenders  cut  off  credit, 
but  got  a  reprieve  when  a  wealthy  busi¬ 
nessman  agreed  to  buy  the  paper  from 
Peter  Kalikow. 

Self-made  businessman  Steven  Hof- 
fenberg,  who  heads  the  debt-collection 
company  Towers  Financial  Corp.,  said 
he  has  taken  effective  control  of  the  Post 
and  will  write  a  column. 

“We  are  operating  it.  We  don’t  have 
the  stock  yet,”  he  said. 

A  formal  closing  was  being  prepared 
for  Hoffenberg  to  assume  ownership  of 
the  chronically  money-losing  Post, 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  192 
years  ago. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  he  put  up 
$2.5  million  in  cash  and  was  assuming 
$23  million  in  liabilities.  He  said  the  pa¬ 
per  lists  $70  million  in  assets,  including 
its  valuable  South  Street  property  in  the 
Wall  Street  financial  district. 

Before  Hoffenberg  emerged  from 
nowhere,  Kalikow,  himself  in  personal 
bankruptcy,  gave  720  Post  employees  a 
weekend  ultimatum:  accept  another 
20%  pay  cut  for  30  days  or  the  paper 
closes  Jan.  25. 

Workers  agreed  and  Monday’s  Page 
One  headline  said:  “Never  say  die.” 

The  438,000-circulation  tabloid  also 
raised  its  newsstand  price  10^  to  500. 
The  cost  cuts  and  added  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  were  expected  to  put  the  Post  at 
break-even  or  to  yield  a  small  operating 
profit. 

The  latest  crisis  broke  when  Bankers 
Trust  refused  to  renew  its  $5  million  line 
of  credit — ^following  a  disappointing  hol¬ 
iday  season  and  the  departure  of  poten¬ 
tial  investor  Leon  Black.  Kalikow’s  news¬ 
paper  and  real  estate  holdings  reportedly 
owe  the  bank  $30  million. 

Hoffenberg  has  pledged  to  supply  the 
paper’s  immediate  cash  needs  and  dis¬ 
closed  plans  to  borrow  $10  million  to  $15 
million  against  the  paper’s  assets  in  the 
next  60  days.  He  said  Bankers  Trust  has 
agreed  to  remain  a  lender,  and  other 
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New  York  Post  owner  Peter  Kalikow  (top) 
emerges  from  a  meeting  where  he  learned 
that  businessman  Steven  Hoffenberg  (bot¬ 
tom)  agreed  to  put  up  $2.5  million  in 
cash  and  assume  $23  million  in  liabilities 
to  acquire  the  newspaper  and  keep  it  from 
closing. 

banks  have  agreed  to  extend  credit. 

Kalikow  threatened  to  close  the  paper 
in  September  1990,  when  he  forced  the 
unions  to  take  a  20%  pay  cut,  saving 
about  $20  million  a  year  and  reducing 
the  workweek  to  four  days. 

Kalikow  bought  the  Post  in  1988  for 
$38  million  from  Australian-born  pub¬ 
lisher  Rupert  Murdoch,  who  estimated  it 


lost  $150  million  since  he  bought  it  from 
Dorothy  Schiff  in  1976  for  $31  million. 

Kalikow  went  into  personal  bankrupt¬ 
cy  in  1991  after  failing  to  make  payments 
on  real  estate  loans. 

Hoffenberg  said  he  would  ask  Post 
employees  and  creditors  to  share  in 
ownership. 

“1  would  like  to  see  the  Post  become  a 
public  company.  That  is  our  goal  for 
1993,”  he  said. 

Hoffenberg  described  the  Post  as  “a 
good,  solid  business,  but  it’s  not  being 
run  now  by  financial  people.  We’re  fi¬ 
nancial  people.  We  operate  businesses. 
We  understand  how  to  make  a  business 
move  forward.” 

He  said  he  was  “cooperating  totally” 
with  the  Post’s  unions,  and  he  intended 
to  return  pay  to  full  scale,  but  declined 
to  say  when. 

History  of  lawsuits 

Within  days  after  Hoffenberg  stepped 
forward,  press  reports  disclosed  a  history 
of  lawsuits  involving  his  business  deal¬ 
ings  and  he  revealed  some  unusual  ideas 
for  the  Post — leaving  the  white  knight 
with  somewhat  tarnished  armor. 

A  48-year-old  college  dropout  from 
’  Brooklyn,  Hoffenberg  in  the  early  1970s 
•  founded  Towers  Financial  Corp.,  which 
’  he  said  he  built  into  a  $1.5  billion-a-year 
>  group  of  companies  specializing  in  buy¬ 
ing  accounts  receivable  at  a  discount 
and  trying  to  collect.  It  also  has  holdings 
in  insurance  and  financial  services. 

New  York  papers  reported  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
accused  Towers  of  selling  $34  million  in 
unregistered  securities  to  the  public  five 
years  ago — a  charge  that  was  settled 
with  no  admission  of  guilt.  Several  states 
have  barred  Towers  from  selling  stock 
there. 

In  1980,  Hoffenberg  and  two  partners 
were  sued  for  fraud  over  their  acquisition 
of  a  hardware  supplier.  A  $300,000  set¬ 
tlement  remained  pending. 

He  paid  $10,000  to  settle  a  1976  case 
in  which  a  bankruptcy  trustee  alleged  he 

(See  Avert  on  page  37) 
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Backlash 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  faces  criticism  from  teachers  and 
administrators  after  it  publishes  all  of  their  salaries 


by  Tony  Case 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  feel  if  your  local 
newspaper  published  your  yearly  income 
for  the  whole  community  to  see? 

Schoolteachers  and  administrators  in 
six  southeastern  Pennsylvania  school 
districts  do  not  have  to  imagine  how 
they  would  take  it. 

Last  fall,  after  the  Carlisle  Sentinel 
listed  their  names  and  salaries  in  a  series 
of  reports,  scores  of  complaints  poured 
into  the  18,500'Circulation  newspaper. 

The  backlash  did  not  stop  there,  how¬ 
ever.  A  boycott  was  threatened,  some 
readers  canceled  subscriptions,  two  ad¬ 
vertisers  considered  pulling  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  one  newsstand  refused  to  sell 
the  paper. 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  president  Annette  Palutis  was  so 
miffed  that  she  fired  off  a  vitriolic  letter 
to  her  organization,  blasting  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  its  “divisive  and  punitive  tac¬ 
tics”  and  urging  members  to  unite 
against  “the  Sentinel’s  crusade  against 
teachers.” 

The  letter  read,  “Despite  what  the 
newspaper  claims  as  its  altruistic  purpose 
for  printing  the  names  and  salaries  of  in¬ 
dividual  teachers,  it  is  intended  to  hurt 
your  chances  of  securing  the  salary  in¬ 
creases  you  deserve  . . . 

“When  a  newspaper  decides  to  de¬ 
clare  war  on  any  segment  of  society,  no 
one  wins.  There  are  only  losers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sentinel’s  crusade  against 
teacher  salaries,  the  entire  community 
and  especially  the  students  in  our 
schools  are  victims,  as  well.” 

Palutis  suggested  that  PSEA  members 
tell  their  detractors  they  have  “no  apolo¬ 
gies  for  the  salaries  we  make.  In  fact, 
they  are  too  low.” 

The  Sentinel  received  similarly  im¬ 
passioned  letters  from  readers  that 
called  the  newspaper  “high-minded” 
and  “unfair.”  One  woman  even  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  wages  of  Sentinel  staffers  be 
publicized. 

Despite  the  spate  of  criticism,  the 
newspaper  stated  in  an  editorial  that  it 
made  “no  apologies  for  having  printed 


The  Sentinel 


all  local  teachers'  pay] 


saiiiries 


The  front  page  of  the  Carlisle  Sentinel’s 
controversial  report  and  listing  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries. 


the  teachers’  salaries.  We  should  have 
done  it  a  long  time  ago.” 

The  Sentinel  previously  had  printed 
the  average  pay  of  teachers,  but  the  dis¬ 
closure  did  not  pique  readers.  In  fact, 
hardly  anybody  noticed.  So  the  newspa¬ 


action  the  newspaper  saw  was  not  justi¬ 
fied,  explaining,  “It’s  a  public  salary.  The 
teacher’s  union  keeps  asking  for  more 
and  more  money,  and  we  have  been  see¬ 
ing  10%  yearly  increases  in  pay  here.  If 
they’re  willing  to  push  for  more  money, 
people  have  a  right  to  know.” 

She  wondered  why  the  Sentinel  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  flak  for  publishing  the 
salaries  when  several  other  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  had  done  the  same  thing. 
Perhaps,  she  says,  it  was  because  of  the 
newspaper’s  critical  editorial  stance  re¬ 
garding  teacher  salaries,  or  because  of 
Carlisle’s  close  proximity  to  Harrisburg, 
the  state  capital  and  home  base  of  the 
PSEA. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  editorialized  on  pay  raises  for 
teachers  and  the  negative  impact  it  has 
had  on  the  community.  The  newspaper 
has  asserted  that,  while  salaries  have  been 
critically  low  in  the  past,  they  have  in¬ 
creased  to  an  acceptable  level.  In  fact,  it 
says,  raises  have  been  so  generous  that 
they  overburden  taxpayers  and  threaten 
the  health  of  the  public  education  system. 

One  Sentinel  editorial  read,  “Public 
education  has  been  put  at  risk  because 
of  escalating  costs.  Teachers  have  been 
furloughed,  programs  cut  and  class  sizes 
increased,  and  still  the  school  tax  bill 
continues  to  soar. 

“The  taxpayers  footing  these  costs 


Despite  the  spate  of  criticism,  the  newspaper 
stated  in  an  editorial  that  it  made  “no  apologies 
for  having  printed  the  teachers*  salaries.  We  should 
have  done  it  a  long  time  ago.** 


per  decided  that  listing  the  individual 
salaries  might  arouse  some  interest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  editor  Carol  Talley. 

“We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  av¬ 
erage  pay  had  no  impact  on  anyone,”  she 
said.  “People  had  to  understand  what 
the  total  picture  was  if  there  was  going  to 
be  any  reaction.” 

Talley  maintains  that  the  negative  re¬ 


have  not  gotten  increases  in  their  own 
paychecks  to  offset  the  tax  bill  hikes. 
This  endangers  a  public  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  must  be  nourished — not 
weakened.” 

Although  many  protested  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  stand,  most  readers  who  responded 
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From  Provost  to 
Newspaper  CEO 

Freedom  Newspapers’  head  is  more  than  a  theory-bound  academic 


by  M.L.  Stein 

JAMES  N.  ROSSE,  who  worked  his  way 
through  college  in  the  mailroom  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  graduated  as 
an  economist,  but  the  newspaper  bug 
stayed  with  him. 

After  26  years  at  Stanford  University, 
during  which  he  rose  from  economics 
professor  to  provost,  Rosse  is  settling 
into  his  new  job  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc. 

However,  the  privately  owned,  Irvine, 
Calif.-based  chain  knew  it  was  getting 
more  than  a  theory-bound  academic.  As 
Stanford’s  provost,  Rosse  (pronounced 
Ross)  managed  a  $400  million  operating 
budget  while  enjoying  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  newspaper  consultant,  specializing 
in  antitrust  litigation  and  regulatory 
concerns.  Besides  Freedom,  his  clients 
included  Gannett,  Knight -Ridder,  the 
New  York  Times,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Thomson,  Hearst  and  Cowles  Me¬ 
dia,  his  former  employer. 

The  60-year-old  Rosse,  a  bearish, 
soft-spoken  man  who  wears  both  belt 
and  suspenders,  took  over  at  Freedom 
last  April,  succeeding  retiring  D.R. 
“Bob”  Segal,  who  remains  a  member  of 
the  company’s  board. 


“I  am  an  economist  who  strongly  believes 
in  the  operation  of  competitive  markets 
and  free  political  institutions.  Although  I 
am  not  a  Libertarian  by  definition,  the 
Libertarian  philosophy  is  quite  congenial 
to  me.” 

—  James  Rosse,  president  and  CEO, 
Freedom  Newspapers 


“The  challenge  1  have  is  to  move  this 
company  forward  now  that  the  family  is 
no  longer  running  it,”  he  explained. 
“This  is  a  group  that  has  to  find  its  way 
in  the  modern  world.” 


“I  don^t  think  you  can  run  a  newspaper  and  broad' 
cast  group  purely  out  of  headquarters.” 


The  Sidney,  Neb.,  native  inherited  a 
domain  of  25  daily  newspapers,  16  week¬ 
lies,  and  five  television  stations  around 
the  country.  Some  financial  experts  rate 
Freedom  a  $500  million  company. 

“Some  of  our  papers  are  doing  better 
than  others  but  we  are  generally  in 
sound  financial  condition,”  Rosse  said  in 
a  recent  interview  with  E&P. 

To  the  new  Freedom  chief  this  does 
not  translate  into  complacency. 
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The  “family”  was  in  reference  to  the 
late  Raymond  Cyrus  (R.C.)  Hoiles,  who 
founded  Freedom  66  years  ago  in 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  his  sons,  Clarence 
and  Harry,  who  carried  on  their  father’s 
Libertarian  convictions  in  building  up 
the  chain. 

Clarence  died  several  years  ago  and 
Harry  is  retired  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  but  Freedom  papers  still  profess 
Libertarianism  in  their  editorial  pages. 


At  one  time,  certain  references  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  schools  were  taboo 
in  the  pages  of  Freedom  newspapers,  a 
practice  that  ceased  several  years  ago. 

R.C.  described  his  Libertarianism  as  a 
belief  in  the  “Commandments,  in  the 
Golden  Rule,  in  Natural  Law,  in  God  . . . 
free  enterprise”  and  “faith  that  life  is 
good.” 

In  practice.  Freedom  newspapers  have 
editorially  espoused  the  idea  that  less 
government  is  better. 

Asked  if  he  were  a  Libertarian,  Rosse, 
who  has  a  Ph.D  in  economics  and  math¬ 
ematics  from  the  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  replied,  “1  am  an  economist  who 
strongly  believes  in  the  operation  of 
competitive  markets  and  free  political 
institutions.  Although  1  am  not  a  Liber¬ 
tarian  by  definition,  the  Libertarian  phi¬ 
losophy  is  quite  congenial  to  me.” 

Philosophy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  Rosse’s  main  preoccupation.  He  is 
much  more  concerned  with  the  hard  re¬ 
alities  of  newspaper  survival  in  the 
1990s. 

One  of  Freedom’s  “significant  chal¬ 
lenges”  today  comes  from  “our  friends 
across  the  county  line,”  Rosse  observed. 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  is  fiercely  battling  Free¬ 
dom’s  flagship  newspaper,  the  Orange 
County  Register,  for  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  affluent  but  racially 
changing  county. 

Although  the  Times  was  not  among 
his  consulting  clients,  Rosse  said  that 
about  10  years  ago  he  acted  pro  bono  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  in  its  litigation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
over  allegations  of  discrimination  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“1  prepared  and  sent  some  materials  to 
the  FTC  but  1  never  even  got  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Times,”  Rosse  recalled 
with  a  rueful  smile. 

At  Freedom,  Rosse  said  he  plans  to 
exercise  overall  management  but  will 
give  editors  and  publishers  a  generally 
free  hand  in  determining  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  policies. 
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Acknowledging  Freedom  papers’ 
strongly  conservative  editorial  position 
—  the  Register’s  op-ed  page  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  such  right-leaning  pundits  as 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  Mona  Charen, 
George  F.  Will  and  Ken  Adelman  — 
Rosse  commented,  “1  believe  a  paper’s 
editorial  policy  should  lie  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  managing  those  papers  in 
particular  markets.  I  have  told  my  pub¬ 
lishers  that  I  expect  their  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  straightforward  and  designed 
to  improve  the  community  and  reflect  a 
free  market,  free  political  system  philoso¬ 
phy  as  part  of  the  Freedom  heritage. 

“I  have  no  intention  of  telling  them 
how  to  exercise  what  1  believe  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Still,  Rosse,  who  reads  the  Register 
daily  and  samples  the  other  papers,  al¬ 
lowed  that  “1  will  send  a  note  to  an  edi¬ 
tor  if  something  bothers  me  particularly.” 

Rosse  defines  his  principal  role  as  bal¬ 
ancing  headquarters  support  and  man¬ 
agement  with  the  independent  status 
given  the  Freedom  properties,  which 
stretch  from  coast  to  coast. 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  run  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  broadcast  group  purely  out  of 
headquarters,”  said  Rosse. 

Nonetheless,  the  stiff  challenges  of 
competition  and  keeping  up  with  pro¬ 
duction  developments  require  a  helping 
hand  from  Irvine,  Rosse  pointed  out. 

“Our  paper  [the  Sun  Journal]  in  New 
Bern,  N.  C.,  for  example,  just  doesn’t 
have  the  resources  to  deal  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  technical  age,  where  big 
bucks  are  required  to  play  at  the  gam¬ 
bling  table,”  he  contended.  “1  like  to 
think  of  headquarters  as  being  a  support 
office  for  the  managers  in  the  battlefield.” 

So  far,  Rosse  has  visited  about  half  of 
Freedom’s  newspapers,  although  not 
without  effort,  he  reported. 

“It  is  said  of  R.C.  Hoiles  that  he  never 
bought  a  paper  that  was  easy  to  get  to  by 
airplane,”  Rosse  joked. 

Besides  California  and  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  Freedom  publishes  community  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas,  Ohio,  Florida,  Indiana 
and  New  Mexico.  Its  television  units  in¬ 
clude  the  Orange  County  News  Chan¬ 
nel  and  broadcast  outlets  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
Beaumont,  Texas,  Medford,  Ore.  and 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Despite  their  monochromatic  editori¬ 
al  pages.  Freedom  newspapers,  for  the 
most  part,  offer  readers  a  sprightly  pack¬ 
age  of  frequent  color  photos,  bright  de¬ 
sign,  lively  feature  sections  and  solid  lo¬ 
cal  news,  sports  and  business  coverage, 
although  investigative  and  in-depth  re¬ 


porting  are  not  among  their  strengths. 

In  recent  years,  the  Register  has  stood 
out  among  American  newspapers  with 
its  generous  use  of  color,  eye-catching 
graphics,  intense  concentration  on  local 
news  and  innovative  changes  in  beat  re¬ 
porting  under  the  leadership  of  N.  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson,  who  recently  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  editor  to  associate  publisher. 

With  such  a  prosperous  melange  of 
properties,  Rosse  has  not  initiated  any  dras¬ 
tic  shake-ups  and  there  seems  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  he  will  in  the  forseeable  future. 

“I’m  not  a  revolutionary  kind  of  guy,” 
he  said.  “We’re  gradually  changing  some 
of  the  ways  we  do  business,  but  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  want  to  give  the  in¬ 
dividuals  with  responsibilities  a  great 
deal  of  latitude.  The  better  job  they  do, 
the  less  I  have  to  worry  about.” 

Rosse  recalled  that  some  Freedom 
people  were  “genuinely  curious”  when 
he  came  aboard  from  academia. 

“Very  few  around  here  knew  of  me  so 
I  had  to  help  them  understand  that  this 
job  was  bringing  together  two  strands  of 


my  life,”  he  said.  “I  had  developed  a 
strong  sense  of  strategic  thinking  about 
media  through  my  research  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  developed  a  lot  of 
management  experience  and  skills  as  a 
university  manager. 

“When  people  began  to  realize  1 
knew  my  way  around  media  and  man¬ 
agement,  my  being  from  Stanford  was 
never  an  issue.” 

According  to  Jon  Segal,  Freedom’s  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  for  Community 
Newspapers  East,  Rosse  is  fitting  nicely 
into  the  organization. 

“His  analytical  background  and 
knowledge  about  newspaper  markets  are 
a  big  help  to  a  family  company,”  said  Se¬ 
gal.  “Perhaps  because  of  his  academic 
background,  he  has  a  knack  for  building 
consensus.  He  has  a  very  sharp  intellect.” 

However,  there  is  still  a  touch  of  the 
professor  in  Rosse,  Segal  went  on.  He 
told  of  the  time  when  a  serious  concern 
about  earthquakes  drifted  through  Free¬ 
dom’s  corporate  offices. 

Rosse,  who  had  experienced  the  1989 
Northern  California  quake  that  badly 
damaged  the  Stanford  campus  and  his 
own  home,  invited  the  staff  to  meet  him 


for  lunch  in  the  office  dining  room  for  a 
briefing  on  temblors. 

“He  had  a  tremendous  knowledge 
about  earthquakes,  which  he  delivered 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  I 
had  ever  heard,”  Segal  recollected.  “Yet 
it  was  on  a  down-to-earth  level  that  al¬ 
layed  a  lot  of  fears.” 

Robert  C.  Hardie,  publisher  of  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  board,  de¬ 
scribed  Rosse  as  a  “very  well-informed 
and  interesting  man. 

“He’s  a  little  more  structured  than 
Freedom  is  used  to  but  maybe  that’s 
something  we  lacked,”  he  added.  “We 
must  become  more  centralized  and  Jim 
is  doing  a  good  job  in  that  respect.” 

Register  publisher  R.  David  Threshie 
also  believes  Freedom  picked  the  right 
person  as  its  chief. 

“He’s  low  key  but  very  bright  and  an 
up-front  type  of  individual,”  Threshie 
said.  “He’s  a  very  comfortable  type  of 
manager  for  us  and  his  management  ex¬ 
pertise  is  well-suited  to  the  operation.” 


Rosse,  who  described  himself  as  a 
“software  junkie,”  works  out  some  of 
Freedom’s  problems  on  his  Macintosh, 
which  is  linked  to  another  Macintosh  at 
his  home. 

He  said  he  used  to  do  his  own  pro¬ 
gramming  but  has  little  time  for  it  now. 
“I  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  to  structure 
my  thinking,”  he  said. 

Rosse  said  newspapers  “will  continue 
to  occupy  a  crucial  niche  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  spectrum. ...This  is  a  niche 
where  the  economies  of  large-scale  publi¬ 
cations  can  be  matched  with  communi¬ 
ties  of  interest.” 

He  said  that  “pieces  of  that  niche  will 
be  peeled  off  by  other  media  as  they  de¬ 
velop.  That’s  been  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  90  years.  This  is  a  cyclical  busi¬ 
ness  and  we  must  live  with  that.”  Rosse 
said  he  does  not  expect  newspapers  to  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  advertising  pie  but  is 
confident  they  will  recover  from  the  re¬ 
cession  and  increase  their  total  revenues 
despite  losing  a  share  of  the  market. 

Rosse  said  that  newspapers  need  a  12 
to  15%  profit  margin  to  survive  “and  in 
many  markets  they  should  be  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.”  BE^P 


“When  people  began  to  realize  I  knew 
my  way  around  media  and  management) 
my  being  from  Stanford  was  never  an  issue.” 
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Coordinating  Coverage 
for  a  Murder  Trial 

Setting  up  a  media  center  for  the  450  journalists  who  covered 
the  trial  of  serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer  was  no  easy  task 


by  Debra  Qersh 

DANIEL  PATRINOS’  PREDECESSOR 
as  media  coordinator  for  cameras  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  courts  had  great  timing:  About 
the  same  time  as  she  stepped  down  from 
the  post,  serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer  was 
arrested. 

Dahmer  was  arrested  in  July  1991  and 
charged  with  17  murders.  There  were  al¬ 
legations  of  cannibalism  and  perverted 
sexual  practices  involving  corpses.  Not 
surprisingly,  media  from  around  the 
world  flocked  to  Milwaukee  to  cover  the 
bizarre  story  of  carnage. 

It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  court¬ 
room  where  the  trial  was  to  be  held 
could  in  no  way  accommodate  all  the 
media  which  wanted  to  cover  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  so  it  was  up  to  Patrinos  as  me¬ 
dia  coordinator  to  work  out  a  solution. 

When  the  Wisconsin  State  Supreme 
Court  issued  its  rules  for  cameras  in 
courtrooms  in  1979,  it  called  for  a  volun¬ 
teer  media  coordinator  to  work  out 
arrangements  for  such  coverage. 

While  all  of  the  450  newspeople  who 
descended  on  the  Milwaukee  court  did , 
not  want  actually  to  sit  in  the  courtroom 
—  many  were  broadcast  editors,  techni¬ 
cians,  etc.  —  there  nevertheless  were 
some  100  people  who  wanted  in,  Patri¬ 
nos  explained  at  a  workshop  during  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Baltimore. 

The  first  thing  Patrinos  did  was  begin 
calling  journalists  together  to  set  up  a 
pool  system.  He  put  out  advisories  on 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  Reuters  wires,  and  he  saw 
to  it  that  local  community  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  black  and  gay  newspapers  (many 
of  Dahmer’s  victims  were  black  homo¬ 
sexual  men),  were  informed. 

He  let  the  still  and  video  photogra¬ 
phers  work  out  their  own  pool  arrange¬ 
ments.  Still  photographers  took  consid¬ 
erably  longer  —  nine  hours  versus  two- 
and-a-half  hours  for  video  —  because  of 


The  trial  of  serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
(above)  cost  the  media  about  $14,000  in 
bills,  about  $1,000  of  which  still  has  not 
been  paid,  according  to  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel’s  Dan  Patrinos,  who  coordinated 
coverage  for  450  journalists. 


the  details  such  as  working  out  who  has 
the  rights  to  sell  photos,  how  to  get  film 
out  of  the  courtroom,  credit  lines,  and 
who  would  pay  for  the  film  and  other 
supplies. 

There  also  was  the  matter  of  distor¬ 
tion  from  shooting  through  the  plexi¬ 
glass  shield  that  separated  the  court  au¬ 
dience  from  the  proceedings.  After 
demonstrating  the  problem  to  the  judge, 
he  allowed  a  small  area  in  front  of  the 
barrier  to  be  used  by  camera  people. 

In  addition,  Patrinos,  who  is  opera¬ 
tions  editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
enlisted  the  aid  of  two  local  broadcasters 
to  help  with  those  issues. 

A  media  center  was  set  up  in  a  nearby 
room  that  had  been  a  lunchroom  for  ju¬ 
rors,  but  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  sweep¬ 


ing  the  floor  and  putting  in  a  few  tables 
and  chairs. 

Patrinos  had  to  rent  tables  and  drapes 
(for  broadcasters’  backgrounds),  call  in 
technicians  to  run  cables  and  electricity 
(while  meeting  local  fire  codes),  put  in 
additional  phone  lines,  arrange  for  live 
video  feeds  from  the  courtroom  to  moni¬ 
tors  in  the  media  center,  bring  in  coat- 
racks,  and  generally  get  the  place  ready 
for  the  onslaught. 

In  addition,  a  pool  of  reporters  had  to 
be  determined.  The  judge  allowed  23 
seats  for  the  100  journalists  who  wanted 
to  be  in  the  courtroom. 

Patrinos  gave  preference  to  media 
from  Milwaukee  County,  including  the 
gay,  black  and  Spanish-language  press 

—  “it  was  our  court,  our  story,”  he  said 

—  and  to  the  wire  services  since  they 
supply  news  to  many  others. 

There  still  were  many  others  who 
wanted  to  be  there,  so  Patrinos  set  up  a 
system  of  rotating  four  to  six  seats  each 
day. 

Some  reporters  lined  up  and  were 
able  to  get  seats  with  the  public,  and 
those  who  could  not  get  in  could  watch 
from  the  media  center. 

The  media  center  served  a  second  pur¬ 
pose,  as  trial  participants  could  go  there 
each  day  to  address  media  questions. 

Patrinos  said  he  convinced  many  to 
participate  by  telling  them  it  might  cur¬ 
tail  any  harassment  from  media  calling 
or  going  to  their  homes  and  offices. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  there  was  a 
problem  with  congestion  in  the  hallway, 
as  photographers  and  reporters  clamored 
to  get  to  the  victims’  families  and  others 
waiting  there. 

Because  of  the  congestion  and  noise, 
the  judge  at  first  threatened  to  remove 
all  press  from  the  hall,  but  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  they  stayed  behind  a  bar¬ 
rier  designated  by  tape  on  the  floor 
they  could  stay  there,  Patrinos  ex¬ 
plained. 

One  important  lesson  Patrinos  learned 
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was  to  get  the  money  from  news  organiza¬ 
tions  up  front. 

“Sensational  trials  cost  the  media 
more,”  he  said,  noting  that  this  trial  re¬ 
sulted  in  about  $14,000  in  bills,  about 
$1,000  of  which  still  has  not  been  paid. 

In  addition,  the  Sentinel  bore  some  of 
the  cost,  such  as  telephone  calls  Patrinos 
made  from  his  office  to  media  around 
the  world,  and  staff  time  and  materials 
used  to  make  media  identification 
badges  and  other  items. 

One  of  his  co-coordinators’  stations 
acted  as  the  bank,  paying  bills  as  they 
came  in  and  then  being  reimbursed  as 
each  participant  paid  its  part,  he  noted. 

A  key  to  the  success  of  this  effort, 
Patrinos  said,  was  gaining  the  respect 
and  trust  of  the  justices  he  worked 
with,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sheriff’s 
deputies  and  other  public  officials  who 
were  involved.  BE^P 

IRE  travel  funds 
offered  to 

minority  journalists 

SELECTED  MINORITY  journalists 
and  journalism  students  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  1993  National  Conference  in 
New  York,  June  3-6,  under  a  new  Minor¬ 
ity  Conference  Scholarship  fund  set  up 
by  the  organization. 

Award  criteria  will  include  financial 
need,  racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  ability 
and  experience  in  various  media.  Appli¬ 
cants  will  be  asked  to  submit  three  clips 
or  broadcast  stories  that  demonstrate  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  capability  or 
promise,  a  resume,  two  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  a  completed  application 
form  available  from  IRE. 

IRE  has  set  aside  $15,000  of  interest 
income  from  an  endowment  fund  to  pay 
for  travel  and  accommodations  for  the 
awardees;  their  registration  fees  will  be 
waived.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  amount 
set  aside  for  the  awards  will  go  to  jour¬ 
nalists  working  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York,  and  one- third  will  go 
to  those  working  outside  the  area. 

Honored 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  has  in¬ 
stituted  an  annual  “Chicagoan  of  the 
Year”  honor,  naming  retiring  University 
of  Chicago  president  Hanna  H.  Gray  its 
first  recipient. 

Nominees  were  solicited  from  readers 
with  senior  editors  selecting  Gray. 


Can  journalists  be  joiners? 

Community  involvement  vs.  conflict 
of  interest  is  SPJ  panels  topic 


by  Tony  Case 

CAN  A  JOURNALIST  RETAIN  his 
objectivity  if  he  joins  a  political  organi¬ 
zation,  a  community  group,  a  private 
club,  the  PTA,  or  even  a  church? 

Is  it  wrong  for  an  editor  to  accept  a 
fruitcake  from  a  local  businessman  at 
Christmas,  even  if  he  works  on  the 
sports  desk  and  never  edits  business 
stories? 

If  an  environmental  reporter  belongs 
to  such  organizations  as  Greenpeace  and 
the  Sierra  Club,  does  that  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest? 

And  what  about  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
er:  Will  his  paper’s  objectivity  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  if  he  digs  into  that  fruitcake  or 
joins  the  neighborhood  yacht  club? 


When  Lambert  worked  as  a  reporter 
some  30  years  ago,  everyone  in  the  news¬ 
room  loved  Christmas,  he  related,  be¬ 
cause  local  businesspeople  would  shower 
staffers  with  such  gifts  as  cases  of  liquor 
and  cartons  of  cigarettes — the  latter, 
strangely,  compliments  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  funeral  home. 

While  no  thought  was  given  to  taking 
freebies,  Lambert  said,  staffers  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  wear  campaign  buttons,  place 
bumper  stickers  espousing  a  political 
candidate  or  a  cause  on  their  personal 
vehicles,  or  join  organizations. 

“Some  belonged  to  local  churches  or  to 
the  PTA,”  he  remembered,  “but  other  than 
that  there  wasn’t  much  involvement.” 

These  days,  Lambert  said,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  has  swung. 


When  Lambert  worked  as  a  reporter  some 
30  years  ago,  everyone  in  the  newsroom  loved 
Christmas,  he  related,  because  local  businesspeople 
would  shower  staffers  with  such  gifts  as  cases  of 
liquor  and  cartons  of  cigarettes  . 


An  editor  and  two  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  offered  opinion  on  such  ethical 
dilemmas  at  the  panel  “Community  In¬ 
volvement  vs.  Conflict  of  Interest:  Can 
Journalists  Be  Joiners?”  at  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore. 

Dale  McFeatters,  managing  editor  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  recalled  that  when 
he  started  in  the  business  several  de¬ 
cades  ago,  “If  there  was  a  written  code  of 
ethics  that  my  newspaper  had,  I  never 
saw  it.” 

Now,  however,  journalists  are  deluged 
with  handsome  binders  from  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  handbooks  from  professional 
organizations  that  advise  them  on 
ethics,  he  noted. 

“Some  people  have  said  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  live  in  today’s  world  without 
conflicts  of  interest,”  said  Don  Lambert 
of  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism 
at  Ohio  University.  “So,  should  we  just 
throw  up  our  hands  and  not  bother 
thinking  about  it,  or  is  that  a  cop-out?” 


“Freebies  are  frowned  on  or  forbidden 
in  most  news  organizations,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “and  yet  an  increasing  number  of 
news  organizations  will  encourage  their 
staff  members  to  get  involved  in  the 
community.” 

He  wondered  whether  or  not  journal¬ 
ists  who  join  groups  can  remain  objec¬ 
tive,  and  whether  or  not  the  public’s  per¬ 
ception  of  their  objectivity — or  lack 
thereof — is  altered. 

If  newspeople  are  not  involved  in 
their  communities,  Lambert  supposed, 
they  could  risk  being  perceived  as  “an 
isolated  elite  that  doesn’t  care.”  Howev¬ 
er,  if  a  journalist  joins  an  organization 
that  receives  favorable  media  attention, 
he  risks  being  viewed  as  a  “public  rela¬ 
tions  pipeline”  for  the  group,  he  said. 

Louis  W.  Hodges,  who  teaches  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  Virginia,  agrees  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  faced  with  a  perception 
problem. 

(See  Joiners  on  page  43) 
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Project  Censored 

Alleged  media  neglect  of  ‘scandals’  during  Reagan,  Bush 
administrations  tops  group’s  list  of  ‘underreported’  stories 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  MAJOR  MEDIA’S  alleged  neglect 
of  scandals  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations  topped  Project  Cen- 
sored’s  10  “overlooked,  underreported” 
or  “censored”  stories  in  1992. 

The  annual  list  issued  by  Professor  Carl 
Jensen  of  Sonoma  (Calif.)  State  Universi¬ 
ty  drew  on  an  article  by  media  critic  Ben 
Bagdikian  for  its  number  one  spot. 

Bagdikian’s  piece  in  last  year’s  May/ 
June  issue  of  Mother  Jones  magazine 
charged  that  mainstream  news  media 
undercovered  such  scandals  as  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  debacle,  the  Iran-contra 
affair,  massacres  in  El  Salvador,  and 
drug-dealing  by  the  U.S.-backed  contras 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  nine  other  Project  Censored  sto¬ 
ries,  which  are  said  to  represent  the  rec¬ 


ommendations  of  a  “national  panel  of 
media  experts,”  are  as  follows: 

2. “Corporate  Crime  Dwarfs  Street 
Crime.  While  the  press  continues  to 
alarm  the  public  with  stories  of  street 
crime  and  violence,  corporate  crime  and 
violence  grows  at  an  accelerated  pace 
safely  away  from  the  media’s  spotlight.” 

3. “Censored  Election  Year  Issues. 
While  the  candidates  and  the  media  fo¬ 
cused  on  alleged  infidelities  and  family 
values,  there  were  far  more  important  is¬ 
sues  that  were  underreported.”  Among 
them,  the  report  said,  were  homeless¬ 
ness,  the  death  rate  of  Iraqi  children  af¬ 
ter  the  Gulf  war,  and  Dan  Quayle’s 
Council  on  Competitiveness. 

4. “World’s  Leading  Merchant  of 
Death,”  which  accuses  the  United  States 
of  being  the  “world’s  unchallenged 
weajxjns  producer  and  supplier”  despite 
the  hope  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
would  reduce  military  production. 


5. “Iraqgate  and  Watergate  Law.  While 
some  of  the  disturbing  facts  behind  the 
Iraqgate  scandal  have  started  to  appear 
in  the  press,  the  mainstream  media  all 
but  ignored  the  story,  as  well  as  the  quiet 
demise  of  the  Watergate  law,  for  more 
than  a  year.” 

6.  ‘“We  Are  Winning  the  War  on 
Drugs’  Was  a  Lie.”  The  report  said  that 
President  Bush  lied  in  making  that 
statement.  It  asserted  that  “Americans 
are  in  greater  danger  from  drugs  today 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.” 

7. “Thrashing  Federal  Regulations  for 
Profit.”  Despite  polls  showing  that  Amer¬ 
icans  opposed  deregulation  when  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  air,  water,  food  and  drugs  was  in¬ 
volved,  Bush  proposed  a  210-day  morato¬ 
rium  on  new  federal  regulations  in  1992 
and  big  business  reciprocated  with  cam¬ 
paign  contributions,  it  is  alleged. 


8.  “Government  Secrecy  Makes  a 
Mockery  of  Democracy.  America’s  infor¬ 
mation  control  policy  is  out  of  control; 
in  1991,  some  6,500  U.S.  government 
employees  classified  7,107,017  docu¬ 
ments,  an  average  of  more  than  19,000 
documents  a  day.” 

9.  “Advertising  Pressure  Corrupts  a 
Free  Press.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Commercialism  invited  200  media  out¬ 
lets  to  a  press  conference  to  reveal  how 
advertisers  suppress  the  news;  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  radio  or  television  station  or  network 
sent  a  reporter  and  only  two  newspapers 
bothered  to  attend.” 

10. “Post-Cold  War  Black  Budget  Is 
Prospering.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
did  not  end  the  secretive  Cold  War 
mentality  of  the  Pentagon;  today,  close 
to  $100  million  is  being  spent  to  fuel 
the  national  security  machinery  of  the 
Pentagon.” 

The  list  includes  15  other  “censored” 


stories,  one  of  which  was  headed,  “News 
Media  Lose  the  War  With  the  Pentagon.” 

Jensen,  who  heads  Project  Censored, 
also  submitted  what  he  called  a  “Junk 
Food  News”  list  —  stories  that  were 
overplayed  by  the  media.  Among  them 
are  Quayle’s  misspelling  of  potato. 
Madonna’s  Sex  book.  Woody  Allen  vs. 
Mia  Farrow,  the  Elvis  stamp  election, 
the  “final  days”  of  Johnny  Carson,  and 
scandals  in  Britain’s  royal  family. 

The  judges  who  selected  the  top  ten 
“underreported  news  stories”  were  Dr. 
Donna  Allen,  founding  editor  of  Me¬ 
dia  Report  to  Women;  Richard  Barnet, 
senior  fellow.  Institute  for  Policy  Stud¬ 
ies;  Noam  Chomsky,  linguistics  and 
philosophy  professor,  MIT;  Hugh 
Downs,  host,  ABC’s  20/20  program; 
Susan  Faludi  journalist/author;  George 
Gerbner,  professor  of  communication 
and  dean  emeritus.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rhoda  H.  Karpatkin,  president  Con¬ 
sumers  Union;  Charles  L.  Klotzer,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  St.  Louis  Journalism 
Review;  Judith  Krug,  director.  Office 
for  Intellectual  Freedom,  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association;  William  Lutz,  Eng¬ 
lish  professor,  Rutgers  University  and 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Dou¬ 
blespeak;  Jack  L.  Nelson,  professor. 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Rut¬ 
gers;  Herbert  1.  Schiller,  scholar  in  res¬ 
idence,  American  University;  and 
Sheila  Rabb  Weidenfeld,  president, 
D.C.  Productions. 


Kellogg  Foundation 
awards  $1  million 
grant  to  FACS 

THE  W.K.  KELLOGG  Foundation  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  awarded  a  $1 
million  grant  to  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications  (FACS)  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  improve 
the  quality  of  news  and  information 
reaching  the  American  public  on  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues. 


The  annual  list  issued  by  Professor 
Carl  Jensen  of  Sonoma  (Calif.)  State  University 
drew  on  an  article  by  media  critic  Ben  Bagdikian 
for  its  number  one  spot. 
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Massachusetts  daily  fades 
into  four  weeklies 

by  Qeorge  Qameau 

AFTER  A  LONG  illness — begun  with  the  exodus  of  down¬ 
town  businesses,  exacerbated  by  competition  and  finalized  by 
recession — the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Transcript'Telegram  ended  110 
years  as  a  daily  newspaper  on  Jan.  21  by  transforming  into  four 
weeklies. 

Of  the  paper’s  69  full-  and  part-time  employees,  36  lost  their 
jobs. 

The  fourth  generation  of  Dwight  family  management  made 
the  change  after  realizing  that  further  cost  cuts  would  irrepara¬ 
bly  damage  the  six-day  evening  paper,  whose  circulation  had 
slipped  to  17,000,  from  28,000  a  decade  ago. 

The  T-T  lost  about  $1.5  million  since  1988  despite  “extraor¬ 
dinary”  efforts  to  boost  revenue  and  slash  expenses — cutting 
staff  and  starting  targeted  weeklies  and  a  real  estate  publica¬ 
tion  —  chairman  Donald  Dwight  said. 

The  family  rejected  as  “intolerable”  the  option  of  closing  the 
T-T,  the  cornerstone  of  the  family’s  group  of  four  dailies  under 
the  corporate  name  Newspapers  of  New  England  Inc. 

Dwight,  also  chairman  of  Newspapers  of  New  England, 
wrote  the  Page  One  news  story  about  the  demise  of  the  daily. 
In  an  accompanying  letter  to  readers,  he  said  “economic  reali¬ 
ty  overwhelmed  personal  commitment  to  the  daily  newspaper.” 

Dwight,  61,  recounted  his  first  job  51  years  ago:  a  10-year-old 
delivering  mats  of  ads  to  downtown  retailers  whose  names  are 
as  forgotten  as  downtown  Holyoke’s  dynamism.  Later  he  toiled 
as  a  police  reporter. 

“1  can  mourn  the  loss  of  the  daily  Transcript-Telegram  in  my 
heart  while  I  may  know  in  my  head  that  we  have  made  the 
best  available  choice,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper’s  fate  paralleled  Holyoke’s  in  a  downward 
spiral  familiar  in  New  England.  After  World  War  II,  industry 
fled  the  aging  industrial  town,  retailers  moved  to  suburban 
malls,  Spanish-speaking  immigrants  moved  in.  Meanwhile  two 
other  dailies  competed  within  10  miles.  One  of  them,  the 
113,000-circulation  Uniori'News  and  Sunday  Republican,  at¬ 
tracted  large  regional  advertisers  and  targeted  zoned  editorial 
and  advertising  sections  at  Holyoke. 

The  Transcript-Telegram  traced  its  ancestry  from  1849  with 
the  founding  of  the  weekly  Hampden  Freeman.  William  G. 
Dwight  Sr.  became  a  partner  in  the  newspaper  in  1882,  when 
he  took  it  daily  as  the  Holyoke  Daily  Transcript,  and  became 
sole  owner  in  1888.  In  1926  he  acquired  the  Holyoke  Telegram 
and  merged  the  papers  into  the  Holyoke  Transcript'Telegram. 

William  Dwight,  a  pioneer  in  hiring  women  on  the  police 
beat  in  the  late  19th  century,  married  police  reporter  Minnie 
Ryan.  When  Dwight  died  in  1930,  Minnie  Ryan  Dwight  ran 
the  paper  from  1930  until  her  death  in  1957. 

She  was  succeeded  by  their  son,  William  Dwight  jr.,  who 
started  at  the  paper  in  1926  and  remains,  at  89  years  old,  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  in  Florida. 

At  Concord,  N.H. -based  Newspapers  of  New  England, 
William  Dwight’s  son-in-law,  George  Wilson,  presides  over  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  and,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Con¬ 
cord  Monitor,  and  Lebanon  Valley  News — papers  it  bought 
slowly  since  1955.  It  also  owns  the  weekly  Moruidnock  Ledger  in 
Peterborough,  N.H. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(WeeklyClosing  Quotes) 

Stock  1/26/93 

1/19/93 

1/28/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

13.75 

13.25 

10.375 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

42.625 

40.75 

36.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

484.00 

498.75 

420.00 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

23.875 

23.50 

21.375 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.50 

29.625 

29.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.875 

53.125 

45.50 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

63.125 

60.75 

55.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.25 

31.125 

23.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.875 

19.00 

17.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM ) 

19.50 

19.625 

18.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

33.50 

33.00 

24.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.50 

26.875 

27.00 

1  ParkCommunicationsInc.  (OTC)  19.75 

18.00 

14.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

36.50 

34.75 

23.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.875 

24.75 

24.00 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

31.00 

30.75 

34.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

52.875 

50.125 

43.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

233.50 

231.375 

199.75 

*3  fori  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/26/93 

1/19/93 

1/28/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.875 

13.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.00 

10.00 

12.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

18.375 

18.50 

13.75 

Reuters  (c) 

62.375 

63.50 

58.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.875 

15.75 

19.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

14.375 

17.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

15.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.625 

22.375 

24.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.78 

3.58 

3.85 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

39.50 

37.75 

21.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Oollais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&.P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company 

Inc. 

Of  the  T-T’s  free  weekly  successors,  the  Transcript'Telegram 
in  Holyoke  and  In  South  Hadley  &  Granby  are  new,  and  In 
Chicopee  and  In  Westfield  were  started  last  year. 

“The  layoff  of  so  many  talented  people...makes  closing  the 
daily  of  the  community  painful,”  said  T-T  publisher  Murray 
D.  Schwartz.  “But  the  Dwight  family’s  willingness  to  invest 
in  quality  weekly  newspapers  and  in  the  fine  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  who  produce  them  make  the  prospects  for  the  future 
exciting.” 

Donald  Dwight  said  economic  conditions  were  improving 
for  the  rest  of  the  company’s  papers. 

“It’s  clear  to  us  now  that  we  are  off  the  bottom,  and  there  are 
signs  of  modest  improvement,  but  it’s  by  no  means  a  robust 
economy,”  he  said. 

In  his  farewell  letter,  Dwight  said  his  dad,  a  former  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  Associated 
Press  chairman,  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  “hurts  worse  than  all  of 
us.”  BE^P 
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An  Uncertain  Future 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  publisher  Robert 
Maxwell,  his  British  newspapers  remain  in  limbo 


by  Robert  O’Conner 

JUST  OVER  A  year  after  the  death  of 
British  newspaper  publisher  Robert 
Maxwell,  the  Daily  Mirror  —  his  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper  —  faces  an  uncertain 
future. 

The  parent  company  —  Robert 
Maxwell  Holdings  —  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  administrator,  who  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  unravel  its  debts  and  eventually  to 
sell  off  the  bank  shareholdings  that  ac¬ 
count  for  54%  of  the  stock. 

A  newly  installed  chief  executive  has 
fired  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
the  Sunday  People,  and  dismissed  about 
100  “casual”  employees. 

There  are  concerns  that  the  Mirror’s 
traditional  support  for  the  Labor  Party 
will  be  eroded.  Mirror  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  only  mass-circulation 
British  tabloids  that  back  Labor. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
People,  Mirror  Group  also  publishes  the 
Sunday  Mirror.  In  Scotland,  it  publishes 
the  Daily  Record  and  the  Sunday  Mail. 

The  new  Mirror  Group  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  David  Montgomery,  is  the  former 
editor  of  the  News  of  the  World  and  To¬ 
day,  two  tabloids  published  by  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  News  International. 


The  late  Robert  Maxwell 


the  Mirror  will  abandon  the  Labor  Party. 
He  points  out  that  such  a  change  would 
mean  that  the  newspaper  would  be  leav¬ 
ing  a  market  niche  it  has  had  all  to  itself. 

“It  would  be  commercial  madness  to 
change,”  Wilson  said. 

On  top  of  that,  “It  is  right  in  this 
country,  with  such  a  broad  press,  that 
there  is  [a  newspaper]  that  supports  a 


Wilson  said  that,  despite  Maxwell’s  wholesale 
thievery,  the  Mirror  Group  newspapers 
“have  continued  to  publish  and  sell  well.” 


Charles  Wilson,  managing  director  of 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers,  said  that 
Maxwell’s  death  was  followed  by  “a  peri¬ 
od  of  discovering  and  then  investigating 
that  chaos  that  he  left  behind  and  trying 
to  put  the  pieces  together  again.  We 
have  now  got  in  place  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  we  have  strengthened 
the  board  of  directors.” 

Wilson  dismisses  any  suggestion  that 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
based  in  London.) 


left-wing  view.  That’s  part  of  a  fair 
democracy.” 

Wilson  added  that  the  whole  compa¬ 
ny  —  from  board  of  directors  to  editorial 
staff  —  agree  that  the  Mirror’s  political 
viewpoint  is  part  of  its  character.  “The 
traditional  political  line  of  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers  has  not  and  will  not 
change.” 

The  company  is  under  the  effective 
control  of  John  Talbot,  head  of  corpo¬ 
rate  recovery  practice  at  the  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  accounting  firm,  which  has  been 


appointed  administrator.  Under  court- 
ordered  terms,  the  shareholding  banks, 
to  prevent  the  administrator’s  control 
from  falling  below  50%,  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  sell  their  stock  without  permis¬ 
sion.  The  holdings  represent  stock 
owned  by  Maxwell  that  he  had  pledged 
as  collateral  for  loans. 

The  banks,  Talbot  said,  have  agreed 
“that  the  best  way  forward  is  for  me  to 
carry  on  controlling  the  shares  and  to 
handle  the  sale  of  the  shares.  As  admin¬ 
istrator,  my  job  is  not  to  be  a  long-term 
holder  of  the  Daily  Mirror.” 

Talbot’s  duties  will  also  entail  trying  to 
satisfy  creditors,  which  include  various 
banks  and  the  Mirror  Group  pension 
fund  looted  by  Maxwell. 

The  British  system  of  administration 
is  similar  to  Chapter  11  protection  in  the 
United  States  but,  while  Chapter  11  al¬ 
lows  companies  to  retain  control  over 
their  operations,  British  administrators 
enjoy  wide  management  powers.  Talbot, 
for  instance,  was  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  in  Montgomery. 

“The  management,”  he  said,  “did 
need  to  be  strengthened.” 

Talbot  added,“We  are  taking  the  view 
that  it’s  beneficial  for  us  to  hold  the 
shares  rather  than  to  move  to  sell  them 
at  what  we  consider  wouldn’t  be  the  best 
price.” 

The  banks,  Wilson  noted,  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  a  “fire  sale”  of  their  holdings. 
They  are  willing  to  wait  for  either  the 
right  buyer  or,  possibly,  a  public  sale  of 
the  shares  through  institutions. 

Such  a  placing,  he  said,  “would  be  a 
good  thing  from  everybody’s  point  of 
view  because  the  paper  would  in  essence 
be  remaining  totally  independent.  Some 
people  in  this  country  fear  that  you  may 
get  another  Maxwell.  People  fear  the 
single  owner,  because  they  don’t  know 
who  he  is  or  what  he’s  going  to  be.” 

Wilson  said  that,  despite  Maxwell’s 
wholesale  thievery,  the  Mirror  Group 
newspapers  “have  continued  to  publish 
and  sell  well.  Beneath  all  the  problems, 
the  company  has  continued  to  trade 
very  soundly.” 

Last  year’s  trading  profits,  he  said, 
would  have  been  in  the  region  of  $175 
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million,  and,  despite  the  current  reces¬ 
sion  in  Britain,  “we’re  in  the  same  sort  of 
ballpark  figures.” 

However,  actual  profits,  Wilson 
added,  have  been  reduced  by  the  legacy 
of  Maxwell’s  illegal  activities. 

“Before  we  pay  a  penny  of  costs,”  he 
said,  “we  have  to  pay  something  like 
$100  million  in  interest  on  the  money 
that  we  borrowed  to  fill  the  holes  that 
he  dug  in  the  company.” 

This  includes  payments  to  the  ravaged 
pension  fund.  The  pension  fund  liability, 
Wilson  said,  will  be  about  $260  million 
over  a  H-year  period. 

The  appointment  of  Montgomery  was 
greeted  with  dismay  by  many  on  the  staff. 
Much  of  this  discontent  focuses  on  his 
background  with  Murdoch.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  he  is  part  of  a  News 
International  invasion  of  the  Mirror. 

David  Banks,  the  new  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  has  worked  for  Murdoch  at 
The  Sun,  in  London,  and  more  recently 
in  Australia,  and  Montgomery’s  firing  of 
the  two  editors  was  seen  as  a  cynical 
contradiction  of  the  pledge  he  had  made 
on  taking  his  job  that  “the  editorial  in¬ 
dependence  of  our  newspapers  will  be 


preserved  and  vested  in  the  editors.” 

Montgomery  also  promised  that  “the 
left-of-center  tradition  of  all  titles”  with¬ 
in  the  group  will  continue. 

Wilson  argues  that  Montgomery’s  pri¬ 
vate  views  will  not  affect  his  professional 
judgments  and,  as  for  any  News  Interna¬ 


tional  infiltration,  Wilson  added, 
“Everybody  in  our  business  knows  that  if 
you  are  a  tabloid  newspaperman,  there 
are  only  two  games  in  town:  There’s 
Wapping  [News  International]  and 
there’s  one  here.  And  if  you  go  into  the 
office  of  either  newspaper,  you  will  find  a 
bunch  of  people  who  have  worked  for 
the  other  side.  People  cross  the  street.” 

Wilson,  who  worked  under  Maxwell 
for  10  months,  cites  himself  as  an  exam¬ 


ple.  He  has  worked  for  Murdoch  as  the 
editor  of  both  the  London  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

“We’re  professionals,”  Wilson  said, 
“and  my  own  political  views  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  what  1  am  doing  in  my 
professional  life.” 


Talbot  argued  that  an  editor  does  not 
“need  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Labor  Par¬ 
ty  to  see  that  the  media  need  to  have  a 
balance.  1  think  journalists  have  always 
moved  from  one  paper  to  another.” 

Derek  Terrington,  a  media  industry 
analyst  at  London  stockbrokers  Klein- 
wort  Benson,  agrees  that  the  changes  at 
the  Mirror  Group  are  not  likely  to  alter 


(See  Maxwell  on  page  39) 


The  bankS)  Wilson  noted,  have  no  interest  in  a  “fire 
sale”  of  their  holdings.  They  are  willing  to  wait  for 
either  the  right  buyer  or,  possibly,  a  public  sale  of  the 
shares  through  institutions. 
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Campus  loumalism 


Sexual  harassment 
allegations  at 
student  newspaper 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“IF  YOU  HAVE  been  sexually  ha¬ 
rassed,  abused  or  molested  on  campus 
or  at  a  campus-related  activity,  I’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.  The  incident  does 
not  have  to  have  been  reported.  Call 
Tema  at  the  Daily  Lobo,  277-7527.” 

That  classified  ad  ran  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  in  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  campus  newspaper,  starting 
Feb.  19,  1992,  and  generated  a  flurry  of 
telephone  tips. 

It  also  produced  allegations  that  John 
Samson,  the  db-year-old  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  campus  newspaper,  had  sexu¬ 
ally  harassed  three  women  journalists 
who  worked  at  the  paper. 

One  woman  said  Samson  called  her 
late  at  night  and  asked  her  repeatedly 
whether  she  believed  in  masturbation 
and  phone  sex,  then  refused  to  run 
some  of  her  stories  or  revised  them 
when  she  refused  to  go  out  with  him. 

Another  claimed  he  made  unwanted 
advances  to  her  during  a  visit  to  her 
apartment,  then  yelled  at  her  in  the 
newsroom  afterward  and  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  her  work. 

The  third  woman  said  he  had  ha¬ 
rassed  her  after  a  heated  argument  over 
a  bill  for  a  telephone  they  shared  in  a 
student  apartment  complex,  asked  her 
out  repeatedly,  then  did  not  publish  her 
stories  when  she  resisted  his  advances. 

The  charges  —  which  the  Daily 
Lobo  published  and  Samson  denied  — 
prompted  three  separate  inquiries. 

The  campus  police  made  a  brief  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  charges  made  by  one 
of  the  student  journalists,  but  told  her 


(Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Neu/ark,  N.J.,  reports  often  on 
campus  journalism.) 


Olivia  Cobiskey  is  one  of  three  women 
journalists  who  filed  sexttol  harassment 
complaints  against  the  editor  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  campus 
newspaper.  The  women  now  plan  to 
sue  the  university. 


the  evidence  was  not  strong  enough  for 
a  criminal  case.  The  university  subse¬ 
quently  conducted  two  administrative 
investigations,  one  by  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  another  by  a  Sex¬ 
ual  Harassment  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Equal  Opportunity  Programs  Of¬ 
fice  (EOF). 

Meanwhile,  the  Daily  Lobo  followed 
the  advice  of  the  UNM  counsel  and 
suspended  Samson  with  pay  until  the 
inquiries  were  completed. 

The  suspension  became  permanent 
last  fall  after  the  EOP’s  Sexual  Harass¬ 
ment  Committee  said  that  a  late-night 
telephone  call  that  Samson  had  made 
to  one  of  the  women  “could  easily  have 
the  effect  of  creating  an  intimidating 
work  environment.” 

The  harassment  panel  also  recom¬ 


mended  that  the  university  be  given 
more  control  of  Daily  Lobo  operations, 
but  the  journalism  students  and  faculty 
said  they  would  resist  any  attempts  to 
harness  the  campus  newspaper. 

The  panel  dismissed  the  complaints 
made  by  the  two  other  women  journal¬ 
ists  against  Samson,  one  because  of 
lack  of  evidence  and  the  other  because 
of  a  failure  to  meet  a  university  dead¬ 
line. 

However,  Brian  Folding,  assistant 
dean  of  student  affairs,  found  Samson 
guilty  of  violating  the  university  code  of 
conduct  in  connection  with  sexual-ha¬ 
rassment  charges  made  by  all  three  stu¬ 
dent  journalists. 

Folding’s  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
Student  Standards  and  Grievance 
Committee  and  the  vice  president  for 
student  affairs. 

Samson,  represented  by  a  third-year 
law  student  at  UNM,  said  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  those  rulings  to  Richard  Peck, 
president  of  the  university  and  the 
UNM  board  of  regents. 

The  testimony  at  the  private  univer¬ 
sity  hearings  could  become  public  if  the 
sexual  harassment  charges  wind  up  in  a 
courtroom. 

The  three  women  journalists  con¬ 
firmed  with  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine  that  they  would  be  taking  UNM  to 
court,  but  would  not  include  Samson  in 
their  suits. 

“He  initiated  all  of  this,”  said  Olivia 
Cobiskey,  one  of  the  women,  “but  he’s 
not  part  of  the  university  policy  that  we 
were  tortured  under.  It  is  the  way  our 
case  has  been  handled  that  drove  us  all 
crazy.” 

Cobiskey  was  referring  to  the  lengthy 
hearings  that  had  followed  their 
charges,  and  the  methods  the  university 
had  used  to  investigate  and  hear  their 
complaints. 

University  officials  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  hearings  were  time-con¬ 
suming  and  needed  to  be  revised. 

Samson  has  said  he  would  sue  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  but  has  not 
indicated  whether  he  would  file  any¬ 
thing  against  the  three  student  journal¬ 
ists  who  filed  the  university  charges 
against  him. 

Relationships  shattered 

The  case  has  shattered  a  number  of 
close  relationships  in  the  Daily  Lobo 
newsroom. 

Editors  and  writers  testified  at  various 
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hearings.  Some  supported  Samson, 
while  others  sided  with  the  three  women 
journalists  who  had  filed  the  complaints 
against  him. 

A  third  group  of  student  journalists 
found  themselves  in  limbo  between  the 
two  factions,  trying  to  sort  out  the  angry, 
personal  charges  that  one-time  friends 
were  making  against  one  another. 

That  confusion  was  evident  when  the 
Daily  Lobo  staff  voted  for  a  new  chief 
editor  after  the  charges  against  Samson 
had  been  made  public.  Samson,  under 
suspension  and  no  longer  working  in  the 
newsroom,  won  the  election  by  a  13-tO'8 
margin. 

Cobiskey,  who  finished  a  distant  third 
in  the  balloting  with  two  votes,  said  she 
did  not  run  to  win  support  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  she  had  filed  against  Samson.  “It 
was  about  who  had  the  best  plan  for  the 
paper,”  she  said. 

Student  journalists  at  the  newspaper 
agreed  that  the  vote  was  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Samson’s  work  at  the  Daily 
Lobo,  and  not  a  newsroom  verdict  on 
the  harassment  complaints  against 
him. 

That  desire  to  avoid  a  rush  to  judg¬ 
ment  resulted  in  a  bizarre  meeting  of  the 
University  Student  Publications  Board 
—  composed  of  journalism  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  students  and  outside  journalists  — 
which  ratifies  the  Daily  Lobo  newsroom 
elections. 

The  board,  by  a  5  to  4  margin,  voted 
to  appoint  Samson  the  new  editor. 
Then,  several  minutes  later,  it  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  suspend  him  until  a  fi¬ 
nal  ruling  in  the  case. 

“John  had  the  most  experience  and 
great  skill,”  said  Bob  Gassaway,  chair  of 
the  board.  “We  had  an  obligation  to  sup¬ 
port  the  women  students,  and  we  want¬ 
ed  to  be  fair.” 

That  publications  board  decision  al¬ 
lowed  Samson  to  remain  the  editor  and 
retain  his  $169-a-week  salary  even 
though  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  newsroom. 

The  board  had  rescinded  the  stipend 
last  fall  after  the  HOP  panel  ruled 
against  Samson,  and  after  he  lost  his  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  office. 

Slow  pace 

The  slow  pace  of  the  university  hear¬ 
ings,  the  suspicion  and  rumors  that  fol¬ 
lowed  because  they  were  private,  and 
the  bitterness  they  spawned  drained 
many  of  those  who  were  involved  in 
them,  especially  the  woman  who  first 
brought  the  charges  against  Samson  to 
the  campus  paper. 


“1  had  to  stage  a  sit-in  in  Dean  Pold- 
ing’s  office  to  get  him  to  move,”  said 
Michelle  Valerio,  a  22-year-old  senior 
from  Raton,  N.  M.  “He  didn’t  want  to 
hear  anything  about  my  problem.  1  lost 
20  pounds  while  this  thing  dragged  on.” 

Valerio,  Cobiskey  and  Shanta  Savara, 
the  three  women  who  filed  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  charges  against  Samson,  went 
on  a  statewide  New  Mexico  cable  televi¬ 
sion  program  to  goad  the  university  into 
administrative  action. 

“The  university  was  jerking  us  around,” 
Valerio  said.  “We  wanted  something  done 
about  our  charges.” 


Patrick  Florence,  the  UNM  law  stu¬ 
dent  who  represented  Samson,  said  the 
appearance  of  the  three  women  on  the 
tv  show  violated  the  university  confi¬ 
dentiality  rules. 

“It  went  all  around  New  Mexico,”  he 
said.  “That’s  not  justice.  That  was  totally 
unfair.” 

Meanwhile,  Samson  has  also  com¬ 
plained  about  the  way  the  university  has 
handled  the  sexual  harassment  com¬ 
plaints.  “The  administration  made  it 
look  like  1  was  guilty  from  the  begin- 

(See  Campus  on  page  40) 
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John  Burke 


Elizabeth  Dreivry 


Neal  Pattison 


Joanie  Carlin 


N*al  Paltison,  former  assistant  man' 
aging  editor  at  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Joani*  Carlin,  former  director  of 
photography  and  design  at  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time, 
joined  the  Tribune  as  photo  editor. 

Albart  C.  Collin,  vice  president  and 
research  director  at  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Research  Industry  Co¬ 
alition,  which  was  formed  to  exchange 
information  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  marketing  and  opinion  research 
industry. 

Patrick  J.  Purcoll,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  president  of  News 
America  Newspapers,  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
News  America  Publishing. 

He  succeeds  Los  Hinton,  who  was 
named  chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Fox  Television  Stations  Inc. 

Rogor  W.  Coovor,  publisher  of  the 


Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Union-Recorder,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  News. 

Cocll  Bonrioy,  editor  of  the  Union- 
Recorder,  was  named  to  succeed  Coover 
as  publisher. 

Bob  Lund,  deputy  managing  editor  for 
the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 

Paul  Wllnor,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  features  at  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  assumed  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  editor  of  Image  magazine, 
the  weekly  publication  of  the  Sunday 
Examiner. 

The  following  promotions  have  been 
announced  by  Ottaway  Newspapers: 

Frank  B.  Songor,  general  manager  of 
the  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record'Eagle, 
was  promoted  to  publisher  of  that  paper. 

Thomas  S.  Coakloy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Rockingham  County  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  printing  operation, 
which  produces  two  twice-weeklies. 


four  weeklies  and  a  tourism  guide. 

Danlol  B.  Swift,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press- 
Republican,  becomes  general  manager 
for  the  paper. 

John  L.  Lindsay,  former  editor  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel,  moves 
to  the  post  of  general  manager. 

Marlanno  Griffin  Stanton,  editor 
and  co-manager  of  the  weekly  Nantuck¬ 
et  (Mass.)  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  was 
named  publisher. 

John  C.  Burko,  metropolitan  editor  at 
the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Elixaboth  Drowry,  director  of  human 
resources  for  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  New  York  Newsday,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  human  re¬ 
sources. 

Tod  Poaso,  former  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  St.  Michael’s 
College  in  Vermont,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  director  for  publications  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Media  Studies  Journal  at  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

Suslo  B.  Morris,  daughter  of  William 
S.  Morris  III,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Morris  Communication 
Corp.,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
Quarter  Horse  News,  an  equine  industry 
journal  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Stovon  R.  Forbor,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Marks'Roiland  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  been  elected  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  37  weekly  editions  of 
Pennysaver  and  Shopper’s  Guide  in  New 
York. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991*6900. 
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Carole  Leigh  Hutton 


Otis  Sanford 


Vic  Salvo 


Angm  McEachran 


Carol*  Leigh  HuHon,  who  oversees 
day  local  news  coverage  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  will  become  the  paper’s  city 
editor. 

Oils  Sanford,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  joined  the 
Free  Press  as  deputy  city  editor. 

Jane  Daugherty,  associate  editor 
for  projects,  becomes  associate  editor  for 
Children  First. 

Ron  Dzwenkski,  deputy  city  editor 
for  enterprise,  now  is  projects  editor. 

N.S.  "Buddy"  Hayden,  president  of 
Capital  Development  Associates,  has 
been  named  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Agora  Inc.,  publisher  of  fi¬ 
nancial,  travel  and  special-interest 
newsletters  and  books. 

Earlier,  Hayden  worked  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  the  Banner- 
Herald  and  Daily  News  of  Athens,  Ga., 
and  the  Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser 
of  Huntington,  W.Va. 

Haynes  Johnson,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  journalism  and  political 
communication  at  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University’s  National  Center  for 
Communication  Studies. 

Craig  S.  McMullin,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Ames,  Iowa, 
Daily  Tribune,  has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  positions  of  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Midwest  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  owns  and  operates  commu¬ 
nity  papers,  shopping  guides  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operations. 

Allen  B.  Weher,  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  Daily  Tribune, 
was  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  paper  and  assumed  responsibility 
for  Dallas  County  News. 

Peg  J.  McDowell,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Tribune,  succeeds 
Weber  as  ad  director. 


Vic  Salve,  controller  for  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Virginian  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  has 
been  named  continuous  improvement 
coordinator. 

Eilward  S.  Hauck,  formerly  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  of  the  electronic 
publishing  division  at  Congressional 
Quarterly,  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  for  sales  and  marketing. 

Kevin  Doneghue,  media  market 
manager,  was  appointed  manager,  busi¬ 
ness  and  marketing  programs. 

Yvonne  Miller,  marketing  commu¬ 
nications  manager  for  the  electronic 
publishing  division,  was  promoted  to 
media  marketing  manager. 

William  M.  Caufleld,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  Daily  Local  News 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  as  editor. 

Nancy  L.  Marsh,  features  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  News,  was  named  managing 
editor. 

John  H.  Heixler,  retail  advertising 
sales  manager  at  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
was  named  ad  director  for  the  News. 

Geoff  Blaesing,  graphics  editor  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Jean  Mexam, 


assistant  managing  editor/graphics  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  become  regional 
directors  of  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design. 

Angus  McEachran,  former  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis. 

Phil  Garcia,  acting  state  editor  for  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Rick  Frey,  administrative  director 
for  the  paper,  becomes  operations 
director. 

Steve  Wallers,  an  assistant  editor  of 
Rubber  &  Plastics  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
publication. 

Previously,  Walters  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor  for  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Times. 

Bruce  Meyer,  former  labor  editor 
for  the  News,  has  been  named  senior 
editor. 

Earlier,  Meyer  was  news  editor  at  the 
Gallon  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Southeastern 
ad  consortium 
gets  aggressive 

Develops  marketing  campaign  to  attract 
advertisers  to  one  orderlone  bill  network 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

A  CONSORTIUM  OF  Southeastern 
newspapers  has  developed  a  marketing 
campaign  aimed  at  attracting  advertisers 
into  its  pages  and  into  using  its  one  or- 
der/one  bill  network. 

The  campaign  is  based  on  the  results 
of  a  recent  market  research  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Southern  Opinion  Research, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  The  study  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  12  Southern  states’  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  collectively  form  an  ad¬ 
vertising  network,  ADNET-SE. 

The  states  and  press  associations  in¬ 
volved  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

Seven  full-page  ads,  a  promotional 
brochure  outlining  ADNET-SE’s  ser¬ 
vices,  and  postcard  mailers  promoting 
newspaper  advertising  are  all  part  of  the 
campaign  that  bears  the  tag  line,  “South¬ 
erners  count  on  their  newspapers.” 

“We  have  found  that  many  retailers 
are  advertising  on  a  regional  basis,”  said 
Kathy  T.  Berry,  chairman  of  ADNET-SE 
and  executive  director  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association.  “The  regional  reader- 
ship  survey  is  something  we  felt  the 
Southeast  needed  to  do  together.” 

Although  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  does  conduct  a  readership  survey 
for  its  members  every  few  years,  this  one 
was  tailored  to  be  universal  across  all  the 
states’  press  associations.  Each  state  was 
then  able  to  add  questions  for  its  own 
use.  The  campaign  was  built  around  the 
findings  of  the  universal  study. 

The  full-page  ads  and  campaign  have 
been  adapted  to  each  state,  so  that  the 
tag  line  includes  the  state  name,  as  in 
“Georgians  count  on  their  newspapers. 


Mississippians  count  on  their  newspa¬ 
pers,”  etc. 

The  ads  were  created  by  the  market¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association,  and  adapted  to  each  state 
with  services  donated  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. 

Carolyn  Wilson,  executive  director  of 
MPA,  was  “pleased  the  states  chose  to 
use  our  design.” 

This  kind  of  campaign  does  not  get 
“immediate  results”  but  has  long-term 
effects,  Wilson  said. 

One  newspaper  publisher  said  shortly 
after  he  had  started  running  the  ads  that 
the  local  radio  station  manager  called 
and  asked  him  to  stop.  Radio  salespeople 
kept  hearing  comments  about  the  ads 
while  on  sales  calls.  “Of  course,”  he  said, 
“we  paid  no  attention  to  him.” 

Wilson  believes  it  is  important  “to  edu¬ 
cate  readers  and  the  community,  and  to 
reinforce  how  important  newspapers  are.” 

The  ads  cite  statistics  from  the  survey 
aimed  at  encouraging  newspaper  use. 
The  findings  support  claims  that  most 
people  are  newspaper  readers,  most  pre¬ 
fer  to  receive  advertising  inserts  in  the 
newspaper,  most  use  coupons  when  they 
shop,  most  use  newspapers  to  look  for 
price  and  grocery  information,  and  most 
readers  are  registered  voters. 

“The  campaign  reinforces  things 
newspapers  and  readers  tend  to  take  for 
granted,”  said  Dave  Enstad,  advertising 
director  of  the  Clarion  (Miss.)  Ledger, 
citing  how  newspapers  influence  readers 
and  their  mass  reach. 

“Any  time  we  go  to  this  degree  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  newspaper  industry  to  adver¬ 
tisers  I  think  is  positive,”  Enstad  said. 

The  postcards  were  developed  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaigns  to  potential  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  series  of  four  cards  addresses 


(jleorgKKs  Cmion  Jhdrf^ewspapers! 


GeortimCouitm  TharNewspe^! 


Two  of  the  seven  ads  member  newspa¬ 
pers  are  running  in  an  attempt  to  moti¬ 
vate  advertisers  to  use  the  regional  one 
orderlone  bill  ad-placement  system. 


buying  decisions,  inserts,  high  impact 
and  prospective  customers. 

All  the  materials  were  sent  to  each 
state’s  press  association,  which  then  dis¬ 
seminated  the  ad  campaign  to  members. 

The  associations  are  recommending 
that  the  newspapers  run  one  ad  per 
week  for  seven  weeks,  with  ads  corre¬ 
sponding  to  appropriate  sections  of  the 
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One  order/one  bill: 

A  buzzword  meaning  different 
things  to  different  people 


newspaper.  (Grocery  information  in  the 
food  section,  readership  statistics  in  the 
main  news  section,  etc.) 

ADNET'SE  was  officially  formed 
three  years  ago.  Berry  explained,  but  the 
region  had  been  cooperating  closely  for 
nearly  10  years. 

“This  region  has  traditionally  worked 
together,”  she  added. “The  effort  was 
started  to  unify  the  region.” 

ADNET'SE  provides  advertisers  with 
a  one-order/one  bill  system  that  covers 
482  daily  and  1,060  non-daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Southeast.  The  papers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  19,327,887. 

The  consortium  acts  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  regional  ads.  Rates  and  ad 
specifications  on  member  newspapers 
are  continually  updated.  The  consor¬ 
tium  places  ads  in  any  member  newspa¬ 
per  and  sends  the  advertiser  one  bill, 
complete  with  tearsheets.  ADNET-SE 
collects  the  money  from  the  advertiser 
and  distributes  it  to  the  appropriate 
newspapers.  BEd^P 

Campaign  for 
ads  pays  off 
for  N.W.  dailies 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  political  ad 
dollars  paid  off  for  Northwest  daily 
newspapers  last  year. 

By  slashing  rates  and  offering  im¬ 
proved  services,  three  papers  garnered 
more  advertising  dollars  from  political 
campaigns  than  ever  before,  according 
to  Media  Inc.,  a  regional  media  publica¬ 
tion  out  of  Seattle,  Wash.(E(S?P,  Aug. 
29,  p.  12). 

Shaun  Higgins,  director  of  marketing 
and  sales  for  the  Spokane,  Wash., 
Spokesman'Review,  said  political  adver¬ 
tising  linage  increased  66%  from  1988, 
and  revenues  increased  55%.  Total  cam¬ 
paign  expenditures  were  up  an  estimated 
30%  in  the  region  over  1988. 

Cathy  Brewis,  advertising  director  at 
the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  reported  a  58%  increase  in  linage. 
The  News  Tribune  cut  its  political  ad 
rates  by  roughly  one-third. 

John  Mannex,  general  advertising 
manager  at  The  Oregonian,  Portland, 
said  the  paper  sold  95  pages  of  political 
advertising,  up  23%  from  1988. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper’s  ratio  of  full- 
and  zoned-circulation  ads  reversed.  In 
1988,  only  30%  of  the  paper’s  political 
ads  were  full  circulation.  In  1992,  70% 
ran  in  the  full  circulation,  indicating  an 
increase  in  expenditures  from  the  larger 
statewide  campaigns. 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

ONE  ORDER/ONE  BILL  has  become 
an  all-encompassing  buzzword  among 
newspaper  associations  and  executives. 

For  years,  the  talk  at  industry  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  about  forming  such  net¬ 
works,  especially  to  encourage  national 
advertisers  to  use  newspaper  pages  more 
often.  Yet  some  are  already  in  place  on  a 
regional  basis  through  the  state  press 
associations. 

How  “one  order/one  bill”  is  defined 
seems  to  depend  on  the  newspaper 
association. 

“You  need  to  be  very  precise  about 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  ‘one  or¬ 
der/one  bill.’  Many  times  that  means 
what  you  immediately  think  of,  a  techni¬ 
cal  way  to  consolidate  one  order  for 
many  newspapers  and  deliver  to  the  ad 
client  one  bill,”  said  Len  Forman,  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 


sociation  of  America.  “What  happened 
at  the  NAA  is  this  project  was  named 
‘one  order/one  bill,’  and  it  stuck,  but  a 
whole  list  of  other  things  fall  under  that 
category  too.” 

The  NAA  effort  is  using  the  name  to 
describe  ways,  including  a  one  order/one 
bill  system,  to  make  newspapers  easier  to 
buy,  such  as  standardized  rate  card  for¬ 
mats  expressed  in  Standard  Advertising 
Units,  standard  invoices,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  positioning. 

“We’re  looking  at  many  ways  to  facili¬ 
tate  buying  newspaper  advertising,”  For¬ 
man  said. 

However,  the  effort  is  concentrating 
more  on  a  marketing  aspect  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  technical  delivery  and  placement  of 
the  ads.  NAA  is  looking  to  provide  re¬ 
search,  and  conduct  market  tests  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

“From  what  1  have  been  told,  placement 
is  the  least  of  [NAA’s]  concerns,”  said  Bill 
Monroe,  executive  director  of  the  Iowa 
Newspaper  Association.  “They  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  how  to  package  research  and  pre¬ 


sent  market  plans  to  national  advertisers. 

“What  we  want  them  to  know  is  they 
don’t  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  When 
they  do  get  around  to  deciding  about 
placement,  we’re  here  and  we  can  do  it,” 
Monroe  said. 

Newspaper  members  of  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  have  already  invested  money 
and  time  developing  statewide  ad  service 
networks.  The  merging  of  these  into  re¬ 
gions  was  an  idea  developed  during  a 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  meet¬ 
ing  three  years  ago. 

“Five  or  10  years  ago,  most  state  press 
associations  had  established  ad  services 
for  their  members,  but  we  were  concen¬ 
trating  on  selling  advertising  only  for  our 
members,”  Monroe  said.  “It  occurred  to 
us  that  why  we  don’t  serve  newspapers 
better  is  because  of  our  own  thinking. 
There’s  no  iron  curtain  around  Iowa. 
Why  couldn’t  we  sell  for  Wisconsin  as 
well  as  Iowa?” 


ADNET-SE  was  the  first  regional  one 
order/one  bill  network  formed.  Kathy 
Berry,  executive  director  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  headed  the  effort  and 
acts  as  its  chairman. 

Members  of  NAM  have  attended 
NAA  meetings  about  one  order/one  bill 
concerns,  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  NAA,  Forman  said. 

ADNET-SE  was  unofficially  in  place 
for  six  years  or  so,  said  Carolyn  Wilson, 
executive  director  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association.  The  Southern  states 
worked  together  to  promote  the  South¬ 
east  and  have  had  regional  meetings 
since  the  early  ’80s.  Three  years  ago,  the 
group  set  down  some  guidelines. 

“As  sales  volume  picked  up,  we  need¬ 
ed  a  more  defined  plan,”  Wilson  said. 

When  the  consortium  was  formed 
three  years  ago,  the  necessary  adver¬ 
tising  computer  systems  were  already 
in  place  at  most  press  associations, 
said  Ghengis  jolly,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  Georgia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  Although  some  states  did 


Wilson  believes  the  NAA  could  utilize  the  regional 
one  order/one  bill  system  in  a  national  system. 
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have  to  update  software  or  hardware. 

The  region  expanded  as  other  states 
heard  about  the  network.  At  NAM 
meetings,  press  association  directors  di¬ 
vided  the  country  into  regions  so  each 
could  form  ADNETs  of  their  own. 

ADNET-Central  started  up  in  De¬ 
cember  1990,  said  Linda  Falkman,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  Minnesota  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Seven  states  participate:  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

“It’s  a  good  service  to  advertisers, 
that’s  the  key,”  Falkman  said. 

In  Minnesota,  the  network  placed 
$82,400  in  advertising  to  other  states, 
and  nearly  $62,000  was  sold  into  Min¬ 
nesota  through  the  network. 

“It’s  been  very  successful,”  Falkman 
said. 

Donald  J.  Carroll,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association,  is 
working  to  form  ADNET-NE.  That  net¬ 
work  would  include  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  the  New 
England  states. 

Because  the  press  associations  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have 
recently  added  in-state  one  order/one 
bill  systems,  it  makes  it  possible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Northeast  regional  system,  Carroll 


said.  The  New  England  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  the  daily  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion,  is  still  establishing  a  one  order/one 
bill  system. 

“We’re  working  on  the  technical  as¬ 
pect  of  the  system  right  now,”  Carroll 
said. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  regional  net¬ 
works  to  be  hooked  up  electronically. 
Right  now  all  the  associations  use  soft¬ 
ware  developed  by  Keith  Jensen  of  the 
South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association, 
called  One  Step. 

But  they  are  unable  to  transmit  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  computer  system 
yet.  Advertisers  are  sent  rate  and  specifi¬ 
cation  information  through  the  mail  or 
by  fax. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  this  can  be  done  electronically. 
Most  of  the  work  is  already  done  that 
way,  but  a  lot  more  can  be.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  is  there,  it’s  just  not  cheap  enough  or 
widespread  enough  to  use  yet,”  Monroe 
said. 

While  the  Southeast  network  is  suc¬ 
cessful  regionally.  Berry  believes  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  set  up  a  one  order/one  bill  system 
nationally  is  more  complicated. 

“National  advertisers  want  more  in¬ 


formation  than  what  we  provide,”  Berry 
said.  They  also  want  computer  access  to 
the  database  of  rate  cards  each  press  as¬ 
sociation  has.  The  regional  networks  are 
not  set  up  to  provide  this. 

“National  advertisers  want  to  be  able 
to  push  a  button  and  map  out  a  plan,” 
she  said.  “That’s  more  complicated  than 
what  we  have.” 

A  regional  network  is  different  than  a 
national  network  because  the  NAA  is 
faced  with  providing  media-planning 
software.  Berry  believes. 

Although,  she  added,  regional  adver¬ 
tisers  were  “pretty  amazed  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  what  we  can  as  fast  as  we  can.” 

Monroe  believes  placement  would  be 
better  handled  through  the  state  associ¬ 
ations. 

“We  have  a  better  relationship  with 
NAA  members  than  the  NAA  does,”  he 
said.  “We  see  and  deal  with  them  every 
day  anyway.” 

Familiarity  is  important  to  placing  ads 
easily  and  accurately,  both  Monroe  and 
Berry  believe. 

“If  a  problem  or  change  in  schedule 
comes  up,  we  can  deal  easily  with  a 
publisher  or  ad  director  one  on  one  to 
get  what  the  advertiser  wants,”  Berry 
said. 


The  growth  of  newspapers  using  voice,  fax  and  on-line 
services  over  the  past  three  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers  are  adding  telecommunications  services 
because  they  have  proven  to  be  a  new  revenue  stream  as  well  as  a 
way  to  enhance  the  newspapers’  position  as  the  primary  source  of 
information  in  their  respective  markets.  The  potential  for  service 
bureaus,  syndicates,  on-line  communicators,  and  equipment 
manufacturers  to  increase  their  newspaper  business  is  almost  limitless. 


section.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and 
bound  within  the  March  6  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Edited 
by  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  journalists  in  American 
telecommunication  issues,  Michael  Conniff,  this  section  will  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  newspapers  and  telecommunication 
opportunities.  It  will  take  a  detailed  look  at  starting  out  and  entry 
strategies,  voice  personals,  800  and  900  services,  electronic 
classified  advertising,  FAX  publishing,  on-line  services,  CD-ROM 
multimedia  publishing  and  database  marketing. 


N  ewspapers  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 

telecommunications  and  the  opportunities  it  affords,  and 
telecommunication  firms  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
lucrative  potential  of  newspapers.  They  both  need  to  know  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  mutually  profit  from  each  other’s  expertise  and 
technology. 


n  response  to  this  interest,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine 
is  publishing  its  third  annual  special  Telecommunications 


Newspapers  are  discovering  the  new  technologies.  Now 
it’s  time  for  you  to  discover  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  trade  magazine  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Reaching  some 
83,000  readers  a  week,  E&P  covers  every  facet  of  newspapering  - 
from  the  pressroom  to  the  boardroom.  It  is  the  trade  magazine  on 
which  newspaper  professionals  have  relied  for  decades.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  E&P  is  co-sponsoring  the  fourth  annual  conference  on 
Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities;  Voice,  Fax  and 
On-Line  Services  with  The  Kelsey  Group,  a  prominent  consultant  on 
telecom  issues.  The  conference  will  take  place  March  15-17, 1993 
at  the  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square. 


“We  can  get  information  quickly 
into  the  advertiser’s  hands,  and  know 
the  other  states  will  stand  by  that  in¬ 
formation.” 

Wilson  said  advertisers  were  often 
amazed  with  how  fast  information  was 
provided  by  the  network. 

“All  the  states’  press  associations  are 
computerized  and  share  that  data.  A 
customer  in  our  state  can  request  data 
here  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes  we’ll 
send  him  a  list  of  the  papers  and  rates 
for  any  that  he  is  interested  in,”  Wilson 
explained. 

“We  can  present  all  the  rates  and  sizes 
to  the  advertiser  in  one  package.” 

The  network  is  used  mainly  by  re¬ 
gional  advertisers,  such  as  automobile 
dealer  association  funds.  The  consor¬ 
tiums  have  for  the  most  part  not  con¬ 
centrated  selling  efforts  outside  their  re¬ 
gions  to  pull  in  national  advertising. 
Berry  said. 

Wilson  believes  the  NAA  could  utilize 
the  regional  one  order/one  bill  system  in 
a  national  system.  The  NAA  could,  in 
turn,  help  the  regional  networks  by  hav¬ 
ing  staff  make  contacts  with  advertising 
agencies  that  individual  states  or  regions 
cannot  reach,  she  said. 

Monroe,  Carroll,  Jensen  and  Len 
Lonfranko  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  are  the  NAM 
committee  advising  the  NAA.  BE^P 


Retailer  agrees  to  reimburse 
state  in  sale  ad  case 


CALDOR  INC.,  THE  Norwalk,  Conn.- 
based  retailer,  has  reached  agreement 
with  New  York  state  officials  on  future 
advertising  affecting  sale  items,  and  at 
the  same  time,  will  reimburse  New  York 
state  $50,000  for  investigative  costs. 

A  survey  conducted  by  his  office  indi¬ 
cated  that  an  average  of  21%  of  adver¬ 
tised  sale  items  were  not  available  in 
Caldor  stores,  according  to  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Robert  Abrams. 

Caldor  must  ensure,  under  settlement 
conditions,  that  any  advertised  sale  item 
be  made  available  in  each  of  the  chain’s 


New  York  stores  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  anticipated  demand  for  a  complete 
sale  span.  Moreover,  “rainchecks”  can 
be  made  available  solely  in  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  Caldor  control  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  quantities. 

Inability  to  secure  “raincheck”  items 
within  a  month’s  time,  under  settlement 
terms,  will  mandate  provision  of  cus¬ 
tomer  coupons  entitling  holder  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  replacement  item  from  the  same 
store  department  at  equivalent  purchase 
discount,  this  coupled  with  additional 
5%  lower  price. 


Ad  agency  contest  winners 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  BY  Ayres  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Culver  &.  Associates  and  HMJ  & 
Associates,  promoting  the  “Quality  of 
Life”  in  the  Midlands,  were  judged  the 
best  of  twelve  participating  advertising 
agencies  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  newspaper  offered  over  $65,000 
worth  of  advertising  space  to  the  top 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  advertising 
agencies  to  promote  the  region.  Most 


agencies  took  advantage  of  the  free  ads 
and  used  the  free  color  offered. 

A  panel  of  judges  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  selected  the  three  best  ads,  based 
on  creative  use  of  newspaper  space. 

The  ads  ran  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  themes  touting  the  positive 
business  climate,  the  area’s  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  tourist  attractions,  as  well 
as  community  life. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


And  Newspapers  Section 


The  March  6  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be 
distributed,  and  tabletop  exhibits  will  be  sold  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  those  companies  interested  in  an  informal 
opportunity  to  show  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  prospects  what  the 
exhibitors  can  do  for  them. 


for  information  about  exhibiting  and  advertising  in  this 
special  issue,  contact  your  local  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  21 2  *675  *4380. 

Closing  Dates:  space:  February  19  Copy:  February  22 


Sales  Offices 

New  York:  21 2 -675 -4380 
Chicago:  31 2 -641  *0041 
New  Orleans:  504  •  386  •  9673 
Los  Angeles:  213  *382  *1108 
San  Francisco:  415  •  421  •  7950 
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News  Tech 


Users  assess 
flexo  in  ^92 

Knight'Ridder  remains  committed 
to  five-year  plan  for  flexo 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

“THERE  IS  A  bias  in  the  industry  that’s 
got  to  be  overcome,”  Robert  F.  Burns 
told  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Flexo  Users  Group. 

The  reference  to  newspapers’  prepos¬ 
session  by  offset  litho  seemed  especially 
pertinent  because  of  its  source.  Burns  re¬ 
cently  had  left  as  senior  operations  exec¬ 
utive  at  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
—  successor  to  the  first  major  metro  off¬ 
set  installation  in  the  U.S.  —  to  take  a 
similar  post  at  the  Charlotte  Observer,  a 
Knight-Ridder  flexo  site  for  almost  five 
years. 

Bums  was  quick  to  concede,  however, 
that  for  all  its  progress  in  a  relatively 
short  time  span,  flexo  still  requires  work 
to  overcome  some  operating  and  quality 
issues  (see  E&P,  Dec.  26, 1992). 

As  it  happens,  the  man  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  putting  offset  into  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press  is  a  regular  at¬ 
tendee  at  flexo  users  group  meetings. 

Walter  Hempton  told  E&P  that  he  is 


“still  very  pro-flexo,”  and  that  if  “keyless 
offset  .  .  .  doesn’t  make  the  kind  of 
strides  that  people  are  hoping  for  .  .  . 
flexo  could  come  back  into  prominence.” 

Listening  to  Burns’  and  others’  re¬ 
marks  with  “mixed  emotions,”  Hempton 
(now  a  Hearst  consultant  and  manager) 
said  the  cautiously  optimistic  outlook  for 
flexo  fairly  represented  his  own,  though 
he  added,  “it’s  not  a  condemnation  of 
offset.” 

Detroit’s  choice,  he  noted,  was  only 
between  new  letterpress  and  offset. 
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At  the  time,  he  said,  the  risk  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  latter  was  “right  on  the  edge”  for 
a  paper  the  size  of  the  Free  Press,  and  it 
showed  “good  insight”  on  the  part  of 
Knight-Ridder. 

Generalizing  on  the  current  choice 
between  offset  and  flexo,  Hempton  said 
that,  even  when  not  printing  at  its  best, 
flexo  does  keep  printing  at  a  reliably 
consistent  level,  while  with  offset,  “You 
can  print  very,  very  well,  or  almost  not 
print  at  all.” 

Burns’  general  remarks  typified 
specifics  offered  by  users  from  other 
sites:  All  had  confidence  in  flexo  and 
most  saw  good  results,  but  problems  still 
plague  some  sites.  Some  users  who  had 
very  rough  starts  are  now  seeing  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance. 

Committed  to  flexo 

In  addition  to  Burns,  representatives 
from  other  Knight-Ridder  papers  were 
on  hand,  as  was  Joe  Bowman,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  director  of  production. 

KRl  remains  committed  to  imple¬ 


menting  flexo,  said  Bowman,  adding 
that  the  company  has  a  five-year  plan 
(delayed  2  V2  years  by  the  economic  re¬ 
cession)  to  convert  all  its  letterpress 
newspapers  to  flexo. 

He  said  its  “sprinkle”  approach  was 
not  merely  a  stop-gap  measure  taken  un¬ 
til  such  time  that  offset  presses  could  be 
purchased  to  replace  the  chain’s  aging 
letterpress.  The  idea  was  to  give  newspa¬ 
pers  flexo  color  and  press  crews  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  process  by  slipping  flexo 
units  into  existing  letterpress  lines. 


Nevertheless,  Bowman  wondered 
aloud  if  that  approach  by  the  big  news¬ 
paper  group  —  which  early  on  added 
some  flexo  units  at  its  Long  Beach,  Mia¬ 
mi  and  Charlotte  dailies  —  had  stunted 
flexo’s  share  of  the  market. 

Knight-Ridder  papers  in  Wichita,  Du¬ 
luth,  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Akron  also  now 
run  flexo  units.  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  is  the  only  one  of  its  papers  with  a 
full  flexo  press.  According  to  Bowman, 
Macon  produces  the  group’s  best  flexo 
and  presents  the  fewest  problems. 

Having  solved  many  of  its  flexo  print¬ 
ing  problems.  Bowman  said  that  the 
flagship  Miami  Herald  is  happy  with  re¬ 
sults  and  may  go  to  all-flexo  production 
from  its  mix  of  letterpress,  flexo,  offset 
and  heatset  offset. 

Where  halftone  plugging  (especially 
in  midtones)  and  solid  mottling  (espe¬ 
cially  in  blues)  persist,  agitating  the  inks 
has  proven  helpful,  he  said.  Flexo  has 
caused  some  mailroom  inserting 
headaches  at  letterpress  sites  with  slip-in 
units  printing  front-page  flexo. 

Overall,  Bowman  concluded  that, 
whereas  Knight-Ridder’s  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  with  flexo  had  progressed  from 
poor  to  mediocre,  it  has  since  notched 
up  to  excellent  —  but  with  no  consis¬ 
tency.  Work  continues  to  identify  the 
causes,  he  said. 

Reports  from  the  field 

At  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
jOA,  prepress  and  plate  manager  Tony 
Couto  said  that,  when  fountains  would 
sling  ink,  the  plastic  doctor  blades  which 
“wipe”  the  ink-metering  anilox  roller 
were  replaced,  only  to  have  the  problem 
recur  two  days  later.  He  said  that  doctor¬ 
ing  problems  were  traced  to  blade  bow¬ 
ing  caused  by  trapped  dirt  particles. 

In  what  otherwise  has  been  “a  big  suc¬ 
cess”  in  Fort  Wayne,  Couto  noted  that 
when  the  press  was  not  slowed  gradually, 
color  went  out  of  register,  and  that  the 
troublesome  page  pack  system  was  con¬ 
verted  in  house  to  a  closed-loop  system. 

After  more  than  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  flexo,  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Press-Telegram  expects  to  get  corporate 
approval  for  two  KBA-Motter  Colormax 
units,  according  to  pressroom  manager 
George  Shown.  He  said  the  five-color 
common-impression  units  will  double 
his  paper’s  color  capacity.  The  paper,  he 
added,  also  is  looking  for  a  waste-water 
processing  system. 

Wondering  if  color  reproduction  had 


“Our  worst  flexo  paper  is  four  times  better 
than  our  best  letterpress  paper.” 
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not  suffered  recently,  the  P-T  tried  run¬ 
ning  old  negatives.  Shown  said  editorial 
sought  more  color  but  sometimes 
seemed  to  run  color  for  color’s  sake  with¬ 
out  due  regard  for  technical  require¬ 
ments. 

From  the  meeting’s  host  paper,  press¬ 
room  manager  Dennis  Lyall  said  ROP 
ads  in  the  Fresno  Bee  had  picked  up 
with  the  move  to  flexo.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  said,  had  converted  from 
preprinted  inserts. 

Fresno’s  sister  paper,  the  McClatchy 
group’s  Modesto  Bee,  also  had  seen  more 
ROP  ads  since  moving  to  flexo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pressroom  manager  Roland  Ford, 
who  attributed  much  of  its  success  with 
flexo  to  production  director  Allan  Six’s 
attention  to  prepress. 

Fresno’s  Lyall  reported  acceptable 
anilox  wear  after  125  million  impres¬ 
sions.  From  Modesto,  Ford  reported  very 
low  waste  and  “in  excess  of  40  million 
impressions  on  a  doctor  blade”  owing  to 
good  housekeeping  and  blade  structure. 

Modesto  has  been  testing  blades 
made  of  fiberglass  and  other  materials 
on  four  units’  ceramic  anilox  rolls.  Ford 
said  he  believed  that  the  paper  was  get¬ 
ting  20%  more  life  from  its  anilox  by  us¬ 
ing  fiberglass  blades  in  the  containment 
position  (on  black). 

Three  newspapers  reported  satisfacto¬ 
ry  operations  after  some  early  difficul¬ 
ties.  Among  them,  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  probably  had  been 
the  most  talked-about  at  the  NFUG 
meeting  three  years  before  —  although 
its  problems  were  not  with  flexography 
(see  next  week’s  E&P). 

Just  one  year  ago,  SFNA  shut  down 
its  last  letterpress.  With  completion  of 
work  at  the  Union  City  plant,  the  city’s 
two  dailies  went  100%  flexo.  Engineer¬ 
ing  director  George  Friedrichs  said  that 
there  is  now  so  much  call  for  editorial 
color  that  it  must  sometimes  be  denied. 
Fortunately,  advertisers,  too,  want  the 
flexo  color. 

SFNA  has  moved  to  all-ceramic 
anilox  rolls  and  fiberglass  doctor  blades. 
With  about  700,000  copies  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  coming  out  of  three 
plants  on  conversions  and  new  units 
from  two  press  manufacturers,  SFNA  is 
America’s  biggest  newspaper  flexo  site. 

Down  the  coast  in  Monterey,  The  Her' 
aid,  seemed  happier  than  in  1989.  In  spring 
of  that  year,  it  had  reported  rapid  chrome 
anilox  wear,  poor  ink  and  wash-up  systems, 
too  much  paper  dust,  high  newsprint 
waste,  and  crushed  highlight  dots. 

Last  fall,  occasional  streaking  near  the 
seals  of  split  ink  fountains  was  the  only 
specific  complaint  by  pressroom  foreman 


Don  Davison.  He  also  not¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  still  has  four  seldom- 
used  chrome  anilox  rollers 
left  on  two  units. 

In  addition  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  (which  will  soon  be 
transferred  to  Scripps 
Howard),  Block  Newspa¬ 
pers’  flagship  Blade  in  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio,  also  changed 
from  letterpress  to  Goss 
Flexoliners.  And,  as  earlier 
in  Monterey,  Blade  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Charles 
K.  Stroh  reported  that 
Toledo  was  getting  a  dust¬ 
ing  —  in  this  case  from  its 
old  belt-driven  reels. 

The  Sunday  Blade  runs 
nine  pages  of  full  color,  and 
registration  is  fine.  But 
apart  from  some  smutting 
and  dust,  Stroh  com¬ 
plained  only  of  difficulty  in 
matching  mixed  colors, 
saying  he  could  match 
only  25  of  the  49  pages  of 
color  in  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  color 
book  by  screen  overlay  or 
color  ink  mixing.  He  called  it  a  major 
problem.  The  paper  needs  to  match  the 
colors  in  both  methods  because  of  its 
press  configuration,  using  halfdecks  to 
print  process  colors. 

In  early  1990,  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News  was  experiencing  “all  kinds 
of  problems,”  said  a  staffer  at  the  time: 
tears,  wrinkles,  misregister,  too  much 
anilox  and  doctor  blade  wear,  even  part 
of  a  plate  broke  up  during  a  run. 

Almost  three  years  later,  assistant 
press  foreman  Charles  Villard  told  col¬ 
leagues  that  his  eight-unit  PEC  conver¬ 
sion  (including  a  four-color  unit  and 
three  color  humps)  “runs  .  .  .  and  prints 
well  on  a  consistent  basis.”  The  Daily 
News,  which  had  just  begun  printing 
color,  “never  regretted  going  to  full 
flexo,”  said  Villard.  “Our  worst  flexo  pa¬ 
per  is  four  times  better  than  our  best  let¬ 
terpress  paper.” 

Two  sites  reported  that  quality  had 
deteriorated  since  start-up  several  years 
ago.  From  the  Union  Leader,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.H.,  Floyd  Colburn  said  flexo 
printing  at  the  nearby  Concord  Monitor 
was  “outstanding”  by  comparison  with 
his  own  paper. 

A  major  problem,  according  to  the 
former  Greater  Buffalo  Press  manager, 
has  been  trying  to  change  staffers’  atti¬ 
tude  regarding  the  quality  that  can  be 
achieved  in  newspaper  reproduction. 


Working  on  a  few  Hoe  Colormatics  at 
a  time,  the  conversion  to  flexo  went 
smoothly  at  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City. 
But  after  having  added  considerably  to 
its  color  capability  over  the  last  three 
years,  said  operations  director  Kenneth 
Cinder,  the  paper  today  does  not  look  as 
good  as  it  did  two-and-a-half  years  ago. 

Cinder  suggested  that  technology  and 
the  economy  together  had  helped  down¬ 
grade  the  quality.  The  Press  still  uses 
chrome  anilox  rolls  and  stainless  steel 
doctor  blades.  Optimistic  about  im¬ 
provements  at  his  Pleasanton,  N.J.-based 
operation.  Cinder  said  the  experience 
there  does  not  reflect  the  state  of  the 
flexo  process  today. 

Manchester  was  not  the  only  site  to 
remark  on  Concord’s  success.  In  early 
1990,  a  staffer  from  another  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  said  that  the  Monitor 
was  “going  great  guns  over  there.”  Since 
then,  it  has  achieved  about  90%  of  its 
flexo  production  goals,  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Chuck  Vincent  and  press 
manager  Kevin  O’Neill. 

Noting  very  good  day-to-day  consis¬ 
tency,  the  two  said  efforts  are  under  way 
to  fine-tune  prepress  settings  for  flexo, 
print  a  smaller  dot  and  reduce  set-off. 
Both  Bangor  and  Concord  print  on  PEC 
factory-converted  letterpress.  Both  oper¬ 
ations  date  from  early-1989. 

Among  the  other  users’  reports  were 
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Top  right:  KBA-Motter  Colormax 
CIC  units  installed  in  an  existing 
letterpress  line  at  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Below  right: 
KBA-Motter  six-color  towers,  with 
Motter  SA2000  Plus  reels,  angle 
bar,  web  lead  sections  and  press 
drives,  in  the  Providence  Journal 
Bulletin’s  Windmoeller  &  Hoelsch- 
er-Koenig  &  Bauer  press. 

the  following  remarks  from  three 
papers  in  three  states  using  press¬ 
es  from  three  manufacturers: 

•  Reproduction  is  improving  and 
register  is  well  controlled  on  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co.’s 
Motter  press,  according  to  press¬ 
room  manager  Don  Ploss.  He  not¬ 
ed  that  the  plant  is  experimenting 
with  a  Hurletron  Inc.  register  con¬ 
trol  (also  used  across  the  state  at 
Richmond’s  offset  Palladium-Item 
and  at  Michigan’s  letterpress 
Grand  Rapids  Press) . 

•  Hoping  to  do  without  a  dryer 
on  its  Goss  Flexoliner,  Portland 
(Maine)  Newspapers  uses  a  75- 
foot  festoon  lead  between  color 
units  to  print  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  at  an  average  30,000  iph,  ac¬ 
cording  to  production  director 


According  to  Lapinski,  NFUG 
seemed  to  be  talking  only  to  itself.  The 
process,  he  said,  must  be  promoted  to 
overcome  misconceptions  related  to 
problems  that  have  since  been  solved. 

“Somehow  as  a  group  . .  .  we’ve  got  to 
get  people  back  to  see  how  the  process  is 
performing  today,”  he  said. 

Lapinski  said  recent  work  by  MAN 
includes  inker  retrofitting,  efforts  to  de¬ 
sign  tension  control  at  Pacific  Press  in 
Vancouver,  testing  to  prove  that  flexo  is 
amenable  to  direct-to-plate  imaging,  and 
“repackaging”  of  the  Flexoman  M  “into 
a  more  compact  unit.” 

He  said  improvements  to  the  more 
modularly  designed  Flexoman  include  its 
new  inker’s  repositioned  and  downsized 
chamber  with  improved  flow  control, 
better  doctor  blade  loading  that  reduces 
blade  and  anilox  wear,  and  pulsating 
wash-up  using  only  two  gallons  of  water. 

Lapinski  said  that  two  to  three  years 
ago  flexo  sales  averaged  about  20%  of 
press  sales,  so  the  lack  of  recent  flexo 
sales  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  al¬ 
most  stagnant  sales  of  all  types  of  presses 
during  the  recession. 

Flexo’s  future,  said  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems’  Hugo  Stutz,  “depends  on  how 


John  Rodney. 

•  His  counterpart  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  Sam  Jenkins,  said  that,  af¬ 
ter  testing  two  ceramic  anilox  screenings 
on  a  Flexoman,  his  operation  would 
likely  go  with  SOO-cell-count,  3.2 -cell- 
volume  metering.  The  process  proved 
difficult  to  maintain  at  the  higher- 
screen,  lower-volume  surface,  he  said. 

Jenkins  said  an  in-house  treatment 
and  filtration  system  overcame  the  worst 
problem  —  wash-water  disposal.  The 
city  prohibits  blue  ink  from  its  sewers 
and  really  wants  no  ink  going  down  the 
drain.  Color  retained  by  the  system  goes 
into  black  ink  dilution.  So  far,  the  plant 
saves  six  pounds/ton  on  ink  use,  of 
which  improved  wash-up  accounts  for 
about  four  pounds,  according  to  Jenkins. 

Presses  and  plates 

Color  capacity  additions  dominated 
news  from  KBA-Motter  Corp.  Sales  di¬ 
rector  Gary  Owen  said  his  firm’s  first 
tower-type  units  were  installed  in  tight 
space  in  the  W&H-K&B  pressline  at  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Bulletin.  The 
six  towers  represent  an  80%  increase  in 
the  number  of  print  couples. 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Co.  has  been 


running  two  Colormax  units,  while  the 
Louisville,  Courier-Journal  was  about  to 
install  its  fifth  Colormax.  The  five-color 
units  comprise  a  standard  1/1  mono  unit 
below  and  a  three-color  common-im¬ 
pression  unit  above. 

Advantages  of  the  Colormax,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Owen,  are  easy  plating,  little  su¬ 
perstructure  disruption  and  tension  ad¬ 
justment  built  for  the  RTP  when  slipped 
into  an  existing  pressline. 

Reading  put  Colormax  units  next  to 
folders  on  the  nose  of  the  press,  moving 
mono  letterpress  units  from  there  to  the 
ends  of  the  press  as  extensions.  Owen 
noted  that  this  occasions  a  50-  to  60- 
foot  lead  for  printing  5/5  (editorial  black 
is  printed  separately)  by  running  1/4 
from  one  Colormax  to  the  other. 

Both  Owen  and  MAN  Roland  sales 
director  Vince  Lapinski  urged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  enter  the  Printing  Industries  of 
America  competition,  primarily  a  heat- 
set  offset  contest  in  which  flexo  printers 
have  won  awards  in  recent  years. 

Lapinski  said  flexo  quality  now 
matches  that  of  offset,  and  that  flexo 
owes  much  to  vendor-user  cooperation. 
He  urged  a  missionary  approach  and  the 
sharing  of  success  stories. 
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well  the  entire  newspaper  industry  .  .  . 
competes  against  the  rest  of  the  media.” 

He  said  deinking  issues  “certainly  af¬ 
fected  a  couple  of  press  sales  the  last  few 
years,”  and  added  that  he  was  pleased 
with  flexo  deinking  progress  because 
“pressmakers  can’t  control  that.” 

The  Goss  Flexoliner,  he  said,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  users  to  avail  themselves 
of  various  supplies  from  different  suppli¬ 
ers,  for  faster  make-ready  for  greater  zon¬ 
ing  (a  particular  advantage  of  flexo), 
more  automation  and  simpler  controls. 

With  only  about  30  flexo-printed 
North  American  newspapers  and  a 
three-year  industry  recession  that  saw 
no  new  flexo  presslines,  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  took  pains  to  reassure  users  of 
their  commitment  to  the  process  and  to 
affordable  pricing. 

With  a  big  letterpress  base,  said  Gary 
Benshoof,  NAPP  Systems  realizes  it 
must  diversify  over  the  next  10  years,  ex¬ 
panding  its  flexo  customer  base  and 
moving  further  into  the  commercial  side. 
He  said  that  NAPP’s  prices  had  re¬ 
mained  stable  since  its  first  flexo  plate. 


Because  raw-materials  costs  were  rising 
while  customers  looked  for  lower  prices, 
he  said  NAPP  will  try  to  cope  with  the 
squeeze  through  R&D  efforts  to  cut 
manufacturing  costs. 

From  W.R.  Grace,  Frank  Rendulic 
said  plate  pricing  held  steady  from  early 
1989  to  mid-1991,  with  some  increase 
thereafter,  which  may  continue.  He  said 
R&D  continues,  with  statistical  process 
control  studies  in  place. 

Hercules’  Bill  Kee  said  the  Merigraph 
business  was  doing  well  since  it  was  un¬ 
successfully  put  up  for  sale.  He  said  it 
was  given  more  R&D  money  than  was 
requested  and  that  the  prospects  10 
years  out  look  good.  He  foresaw  a  price 
rise  this  year  exceeding  only  last  year’s 
CPI,  not  the  cumulative  inflation  since 
the  last  price  hike. 

According  to  Benshoof,  NAPP  is  test¬ 
ing  a  “hybrid  formulation”  showing  bet¬ 
ter  durability  and  highlight  dots,  has  re¬ 
vived  the  idea  of  single-wide  flexo  in 
work  with  a  foreign  pressmaker,  and  is 
dealing  with  press  gain  by  trying  out  a 
new  exposure  unit  in  Fresno. 


Grace’s  Redulic  said  that,  although  sol- 
id-plate  technology  exists,  there  will  be 
none  for  newspapers  until  sufficient  quali¬ 
ty  can  be  demonstrated.  Grace  is  looking 
at  aluminum  plate  backing,  although 
when  it  was  first  tried,  Rendulic  noted, 
the  metal  became  embossed  and  showed 
no  recovery.  A  new  polymer,  he  said,  may 
provide  better  ink  laydown  and  minimize 
differences  between  paper  stocks. 

At  Hercules,  Kee  said  that  projects 
under  way  address  durometer,  resilience, 
surface  tension,  factors  contributing  to 
longer  and  clearer  printing  and  plate 
washout  and  environmental  aspects. 

CORRECTION:  Remarks  by  Bill 
Kee  about  using  metal-backed  plates  to 
reduce  smutting  were  reported  inaccu¬ 
rately  in  E&P,  Dec.  26.  “1  am  not  looking 
to  metal-backed  plates  to  help  in  elimi¬ 
nating  smutting,”  says  Kee,  adding  that 
they  are  “not  a  solution”  to  the  problem. 
Hercules’  Merigraph  plates  are  not  metal 
backed.  Kee’s  original  comments  were 
made  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of 
possible  benefits  in  using  “shiny-side-up” 
cushions  under  plates.  BECT 


Triple-I  to  buy  Camex 


ONE  MONTH  AFTER  Volt  Informa¬ 
tion  Sciences  withdrew  its  offer  to  buy 
the  Du  Pont  Co.’s  Camex  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  another  long-rumored  suitor  has 
begun  examining  the  business.  Informa¬ 
tion  International  Inc.,  Culver  City 
Calif.,  has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Camex  display  ad  and  add-on 
pagination  business,  with  the  sale  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  February. 

As  it  was  to  do  with  Autologic  par¬ 
ent  Volt  (E&P,  Jan.  9),  Du  Pont  will 
retain  its  Whirlwind  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  under  its  Imagitex  subsidiary  and 
license  back  from  the  buyer  the  under¬ 
lying  database  technology,  according 
to  triple-I  customer  services  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Leroy  M.  Bell. 

Camex,  said  Bell,  “fits  very  nicely 
with  our  product  line,”  providing  “an 
awful  lot  of  synergy”  in  terms  of  product 
support  and  platform  similarity.  “We  see 
an  opportunity  to  move  our  newspaper 
display  ad  and  their[s]...  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,”  eventually  selecting  the  best 
capabilities  of  each  product  line,  he 
said,  adding  that  Camex  has  been 
“more  heavily  involved  with  the  retail 
advertising  industry  than  we  were.” 

As  for  the  fate  of  the  Hastech- 
Crosfield  2300  system  (revamped  as 
Whirlwind  90),  Nashua,  N.H.-based 


Publishing  Partnership  said  it  is  negoti¬ 
ating  with  Du  Pont  for  the  system.  If 
that  deal  happens  next  month,  some 
Camex  staffers  now  working  in  Nashua 
may  remain  there  with  the  system’s 
fourth  owner  (one  of  its  original  pro¬ 
grammers). 

Triple-I  intends  to  keep  Camex  in  the 
Boston  area,  where  “the  people  and  the 
suppliers  are,”  and  has  not  decided  if  it 
will  be  a  separate  division,  like  Xitron, 
said  Bell.  In  a  prepared  release,  triple-I 
president  Charles  Ying  said  only  that  “a 
significant  number”  of  Camex  employ¬ 
ees  will  be  retained. 

Camex  staffers  were  given  a  60-day 
notice  of  termination  in  December,  ap¬ 
parently  while  the  Volt  deal  was  still  in 
the  works.  Had  that  deal  gone  through, 
some  probably  could  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  to  stay  on  in  Boston  under  the  new 
owner.  A  source  close  to  Camex  said 
terminations  are  effective  Feb.  11. 

Camex  internal  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Bob  Henry  said  the  notice  was  part 
of  a  restructuring  at  Camex  and  was  not 
linked  specifically  to  the  pending  deal 
with  Volt.  Since  Volt’s  letter  of  intent 
was  announced,  Dec.  8,  he  said,  some 
persons  working  on  Whirlwind  were 
transferred  to  Imagitex  and  others  left 
Camex  on  their  own  to  take  jobs  else¬ 


where.  “To  my  knowledge,  Henry 
added,  “nobody  was  nudged  out.” 

One  insider  characterized  Camex 
operations  since  Volt  pulled  out  as  “ut¬ 
ter  chaos,”  adding,  “They  had  no  con¬ 
tingency  plan.”  Henry  said  he  did  not 
know  the  fate  of  employees  in  the 
event  triple-1  also  withdraws,  nor  was 
he  aware  of  what  the  buyer  had  com¬ 
mitted  to. 

He  could  say  that  he  saw  more  ways 
for  the  deal  to  make  Camex  “a  prof¬ 
itable,  self-supporting  business  than 
ways  to,  behind  the  scenes,  go  around 
and  lay  people  off.” 

Camex  president  Greg  Taylor  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Last  fall  triple-I  cut  75  of  its  270  po¬ 
sitions,  mostly  in  manufacturing  but 
also  in  marketing,  engineering  and 
field  support.  Attributing  the  reduction 
to  the  market’s  shift  from  proprietary  to 
standards-based,  PostScript-language 
prepress  systems  that  result  in  “multi¬ 
vendor  solutions  with  lower  margins,” 
president  Charles  Ying  said  triple-I 
needed  to  “live  within  the  realities  of 
today’s  margins.”  Through  a  prior  mar¬ 
keting  and  manufacturing  pact,  ECRM 
will  be  able  to  meet  excess  demand  for 
triple-I’s  3850  Grafix  Color  Imager. 

— Rosenberg 
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\^ew  From  the  Top  _ 

Your  daughters  or 
sons  want  to 
become  journalists: 

What  advice  do  you  give  them? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

MERGERS,  CLOSURES,  SHRINK¬ 
ING  ad  revenues,  new  technology  and 
changing  reader  patterns  have  brought 
layoffs  and  anxiety  about  job  security  to 
newsrooms.  Suddenly  there  is  a  new 
threat  to  the  traditional  role  of  the  re¬ 
porter:  talk-show  politics  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  town  hall. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Freedom  Forum,  more  journalists  are 
contemplating  leaving  their  jobs  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  20  years.  In  light 
of  this,  what  would  seasoned  journalists 
tell  offspring  interested  in  journalism  ca¬ 
reers? 

Here  are  some  answers: 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  large  and  former  executive 
editor,  the  Washington  Post. 

The  first  thing 
you  do  is  find  out 
how  certain  they 
are  that  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do. 

Then,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  the  pitfalls, 
you  tell  them  to  go 
out  and  try  it. 

I  would  advise 
them  to  apply  to  a 
small  paper  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the 
world  from  where  they  grew  up,  and 
pray  they  find  an  editor  who  will  take  a 
real  interest  and  spend  some  extra  time 
with  them. 

I  would  tell  them  to  work  harder 
than  anyone  in  the  shop  and  to  write 
book  reviews,  features,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  things  in  addition  to  covering  their 


beat.  If  they  can  find  that,  and  they  still 
like  the  business  after  a  couple  of  years, 
they  are  ready  to  move  on  to  a  bigger 
paper  with  greater  challenges. 

1  really  don’t  know  of  any  tips  on  how 
to  get  that  first  job.  You  have  got  to  be 
lucky,  although  you  often  make  your 
own  luck.  There  has  got  to  be  a  job 
opening  where  you  are  looking  for  one 
or  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what 
your  name  is. 

I  would  try  papers  in  interesting  parts 
of  the  country.  The  South  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  so  is  the  Southwest.  North  Car¬ 
olina  has  great  papers  and  there  are  pa¬ 
pers  there  that  have  reputations  for  be¬ 
ing  receptive  to  young  people  starting 
out.  No,  I  don’t  want  to  name  them  be¬ 
cause  I  would  only  leave  some  out;  all 
North  Carolina  papers  are  good.  Texas 
papers  should  be  of  interest,  too. 

I  would  tell  young  people  to  learn 
Spanish  —  there  are  all  sorts  of  inter¬ 
esting  places  to  practice  that.  If  they 
had  a  little  experience  and  if  they  were 
young  and  unmarried,  I  would  tell  them 
to  try  the  hot  spots  of  the  world  —  Rus¬ 
sia,  Poland,  the  former  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  There  will  always  be  places 
like  that. 

Jenk  Jones  Jr.,  former  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

My  son,  who  worked  on  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  for  more  than  six  years,  has  just 
started  the  Tulsa  Sentinel,  our  newest 
weekly.  I  still  think  there  are  great  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  business  and  there 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  While 
the  number  of  jobs  may  be  shrinking, 
able  people  will  always  be  needed. 

I  tell  young  people  that  a  journalism 
background  can  open  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  many  different  fields.  They  learn 
how  to  gather  information,  how  to  as¬ 


sess  it,  and  how  to 
report  it  so  that 
others  can  use  it. 

Those  are  critical 
skills  that  a  lot  of 
people  who  run 
major  corporations 
do  not  have.  The 
care  and  feeding  of 
writing  skills  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential 
because  there  are 
too  few  people  in 
the  world  who  have  them. 

Twenty  or  30  years  from  now  news¬ 
papers  may  not  be  in  a  form  we  will 
recognize,  but  we  are  still  going  to  need 
people  who  know  how  to  gather  news 
and  know  how  to  report  and  present  it. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  be¬ 
fore  we  get  news  from  electronic  de¬ 
vices  simply  because  they  have  no  in¬ 
frastructure. 

Even  if,  on  some  distant  day,  news  is 
served  from  electronic  devices,  we  will 
still  need  reporters  to  cover  the  various 
beats.  I  think  the  weeklies  and  small¬ 
town  dailies  are  going  to  be  around  for  a 
long  while  along  with  the  quality  big- 
city  papers.  There  will  always  be  a  need 
for  local  and  state  news  and  no  one  cov¬ 
ers  that  better  than  newspapers. 


Jenk  Jones  Jr. 


Michael  B.  Shelly,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  journalism,  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


I  would  never 
discourage  anyone 
with  a  strong  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  particular 
career  from  follow¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  found 
that  journalism  can 
engender  as  much 
idealism  and  pas¬ 
sion  as  almost  any 
other  calling. 

Young  people  con- 
sidering  it  should 
know,  however,  that  technology  is  making 
the  work  of  fewer  people  go  further  —  jobs 
are  declining  faster  than  retirements.  I 
would  advise  them  to  do  an  internship 
right  after  graduation. 


Michael  Shelly 


Editors  look  for  students  who  have 
internships,  preferably  full-time  with 
daily  newspapers.  They  like  students 
who  have  worked  on  their  campus 
newspapers,  and  don’t  care  whether 
or  not  they  are  journalism  majors  as 
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long  as  they  have  a  good  liberal  arts 
education  and  have  internship  expe¬ 
rience. 

While  some  people,  who  wouldn’t 
do  anything  else,  will  devote  their  lives 
to  journalism,  many  do  change,  some 
for  reasons  beyond  their  control.  1 
would  tell  young  people  that,  while 
they  may  have  the  passion  now,  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  may  cool  someday. 
They  should  prepare  for  career 
changes;  they  may  want  to  get  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  salaries,  lack  of  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities,  or  for  one  of 
many  reasons. 

The  disciplines  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  such  as  accuracy  and  double-check¬ 
ing,  meeting  deadlines,  writing  ability 
are  highly  prized  in  business  communi¬ 
cations,  especially  public  relations. 
Many  of  our  graduates  who  start  at 
small  dailies  and  work  long  hours  and 
weekends  frequently  cast  their  eyes  in 
this  direction. 

A  good  way  to  start  looking  for  a  job 
is  to  contact  the  state  press  association. 
As  far  as  1  know,  every  state  has  one. 
The  smaller  newspapers  in  each  state 
belong  to  these  associations  and  many 
use  them  as  employment  agencies. 

David  Starr,  senior  editor,  New- 
house  Newspapers. 

1  would  tell  my 
son  that  becoming 
a  newspaper  person 
always  was  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  a  great 
idea.  The  reasons 
are  just  as  valid  to¬ 
day  as  they  were 
when  I  became  one 
50  years  ago.  The 
state  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  today 
versus  where  it  was 
years  ago  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is. 
What  do  you  want  to  do  with  your  life? 

If  you  want  to  participate  in  soci¬ 
ety  in  a  meaningful  way,  if  you  think 
you  can  help  improve  society,  news¬ 
papers  are  the  place  to  go.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  greatest  majority  of  re¬ 
porters  do  not  become  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers,  I  would  tell  my  son  that  he 
should  become  a  reporter  so  that  he 
could  become  an  editor,  and  maybe 
even  a  publisher.  Why  stop  at  the 
first  rung? 

Newspapers  are  going  to  be  around 
for  a  long,  long  time;  they  will  be  here 
50  years  from  now.  Although  the  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  shrinking,  that  should  not 
prevent  good  people  from  going  into 
journalism.  Entry  for  young  people  into 


the  business  has  always  been  a  problem. 
It  is  no  different  today  than  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been. 

1  would  tell  young  people  to  look  for 
their  first  newspaper  job  the  same  way 
people  have  always  looked  for  them. 
Luck,  breaks,  timing  will  always  be  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  that  first  job,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been. 

To  prepare  for  a  career  in  journalism, 
young  people  should  get  a  job  on  their 
college  paper.  Liberal  arts  and  journal¬ 
ism  courses  can  be  helpful,  along  with 
economics,  political  science,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  English  literature  and  languages. 
Yes,  we  at  Newhouse  are  hiring  people 
just  out  of  j-school. 


James  Willse 


James  P.  Willse,  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News. 

I  have  told  my 
daughter  that  being 
a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  will  always 
be  a  high  and  noble 
calling.  At  the  very 
least,  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  training  for 
many  other  things. 

It  teaches  you  to 
think  on  your  feet, 
think  clearly,  ask 
the  right  questions, 
express  yourself. 

There  are  lots  of  terrific  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  bankers  and  college  presidents 
who  used  to  be  newspaper  reporters. 

The  larger  question  is:  Is  newspaper 
reporting  a  good  career  choice?  I  would 
say  it  was,  even  though  it  is  obvious 
that  the  business  is  going  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  five  or  10  years.  Somebody 
thinking  seriously  about  journalism 
would  be  well-advised  to  think  about  all 
the  new  ways  information  will  be  trans 
mitted.  I  believe  the  story  of  journalism 
in  the  ’90s  will  not  be  so  much  content 
but  how  that  content  is  distributed. 

Whether  the  news  is  on  newsprint, 
personal  computer  or  notebook,  it  all 
starts  with  information.  It  begins  with  a 
reporter  acquiring  and  organizing  infor¬ 
mation.  That  will  never  change. 


One  of  the  theories  after  the  election 
was  that  C-Span  and  talk-show  politics 
might  eliminate  the  middleman  of  the 
press.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  puts 
more  of  a  premium  on  the  trained 
thoughts  and  observations  of  talented 
reporters  and  writers. 

I  believe  we  will  see  a  return  to  a  lot 
of  the  old  virtues  of  colorful  writing 
and  insightful  commentary  —  just 
smart  journalism.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  ever  be  a  substitute  for  a  young  re¬ 


porter  covering  the  zoning  board  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is  something  you  have  to 
do.  That  is  where  my  daughter  and 
everybody  else’s  son  or  daughter  is  go¬ 
ing  to  start  out. 

The  hardest  thing  in  journalism  is 
getting  that  first  job  —  the  first  chance. 
In  the  end,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  find¬ 
ing  a  way  to  insinuate  yourself  in  some¬ 
body’s  newsroom  and  logging  the  flight 
time. 


New  York  union 
boss  indicted 
for  extortion 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  drivers  union  used 
threats  of  labor  unrest  to  coerce  newspa¬ 
pers  into  hiring  non-union  distributor¬ 
ships  in  which  he  held  an  interest,  a 
grand  jury  charged. 

The  New  York  grand  jury  indicted 
Douglas  LaChance,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union, 
plus  four  other  men  and  two  companies, 
with  criminal  conspiracy,  restraint  of 
trade,  extortion  and  other  crimes. 

“LaChance  used  his  official  position 
at  the  deliverers’  union  to  threaten  the 
papers  with  labor  unrest  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  his  demand,”  said  Man¬ 
hattan  District  Attorney  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau. 

Morgenthau  said  the  group  tried  to 
control  non-union  delivery  using  Pel¬ 
ham  News  Delivery  and  American  Peri¬ 
odicals  Distributors.  They  won  some 
business  from  the  New  York  Post  and 
Daily  News  and  El  Diario  and  tried  to 
put  competitors  out  of  business,  he  said. 

LaChance,  in  jail  since  last  fall  for  al¬ 
legedly  using  cocaine  while  on  parole  for 
an  earlier  extortion  conviction,  pleaded 
not  guilty,  as  did  four  co-defendants. 

The  union  boss  was  a  silent  partner  in 
the  non-union  distributorships,  which 
delivered  the  Daily  News  while  the  driv¬ 
ers  and  other  unions  struck  the  paper  in 
1990-91,  Morgenthau  said. 

LaChance’s  attorney  Kenneth  O’¬ 
Connor,  called  the  indictment  “a  classic 
example  of  the  grand  jury  hearing  only 
one  side  of  the  case.” 

Last  November,  Morgenthau  filed  pa¬ 
pers  asking  a  state  court  to  appoint  an 
administrator  to  take  over  the  union. 

Indicted  also  were  Vincent  Orlando, 
an  owner  of  the  distributors;  union  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  Andrew  Gershowitz;  El 
Diaro  circulation  director  Victor  Garrido 
and  Daily  News  driver  Richard  Zeoli. 
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Study  finds  comics 
read  fey  113  million 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  survey  estimates  that 
86  million  adults  and  21  million  kids  follow  the  funnies 


by  David  Astor 

WHEN  AN  AUDIENCE  of  113  million 
people  is  discussed,  an  event  like  the  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  comes  to  mind. 

However,  this  enormous  figure  does 
not  refer  to  the  number  of  football  fans 
watching  the  Jan.  31  game  between  the 
Buffalo  Bills  and  Dallas  Cowboys.  Rather, 
it  is  the  number  of  Americans  who  read 
the  Sunday  comics,  according  to  a  new 
Metropiolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  survey. 

“This  audience  is  so  huge  it’s  like  a 
‘Super  Sunday’  every  Sunday,”  observed 
president  Carmen  Willix  of  MSN, 
whose  Metro-Puck  Comics  Network  di¬ 
vision  handles  national  ad  sales  for  Sun¬ 
day  comics  sections  in  231  papers  with 
46.1  million  circulation. 

The  113  million  total  includes  86  mil¬ 
lion  adults  and  27  million  kids,  said 
MSN  manager  of  sales  planning  Harriet 
Kasnowitz. 

MSN’s  survey  contains  hundreds  of 
other  statistics,  including  one  showing 
that  75%  feel  that  the  Sunday  comics 
are  a  good  way  to  get  people  to  read 
newspapers  and  another  indicating  that 
74%  began  reading  the  comics  before 
they  were  12  years  old. 

“Kids  are  perhaps  the  key  to  newspa¬ 
per  growth,  and  kids  read  the  comics,” 
Willix  told  E&P  during  an  interview  at 
MSN’s  New  York  City  office.  “So  the 
continued  neglect  of  comics  sections  — 
which  are  circulation  builders  —  can  se¬ 
riously  impact  the  future  of  newspapers.” 

She  said  this  “neglect”  includes  papers 
decreasing  the  number  of  their  Sunday 
comics  section  pages  as  well  as  shrinking 
strips  to  fit  more  per  page. 

Willix  did  emphasize  that  she  under¬ 
stands  why  many  papers  are  taking  these 
steps.  There  is  the  recession,  of  course,  as 
well  as  a  shortage  of  Sunday  comics  ads  to 
help  make  the  sections  self-supporting. 

The  new  survey  should  help  bring 


these  sections  more  ads,  said  Willix,  who 
noted  that  a  previous  MSN  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  1990  was  “absolutely”  a  major 
reason  why  Metro-Puck-generated  ad 
revenues  rose  49%  from  1991  to  1992. 

Willbc  acknowledged  that  the  49%  in¬ 
crease  was  from  a  relatively  small  base. 
Sunday  comics  sections  used  to  carry  a 
huge  amount  of  national  advertising  be¬ 
fore  such  factors  as  competition  from 
television  reduced  this  linage  signifi¬ 
cantly.  Willix  and  her  staff  have  been 


trying  to  bring  much  of  this  linage  back. 

The  1990  study  (E&P,  Aug.  10,  1991) 
and  the  new  one  were  both  handled  by 
Belden  Associates.  This  time,  the  Dallas 
firm  conducted  telephone  interviews  with 
1,531  adults  and  284  children  in  48  states. 

MSN  wanted  even  more  information 
about  younger  Sunday  comics  readers,  so 
it  hired  the  Connecticut-based  National 
Family  Opinion  firm  to  mail  question¬ 
naires  to  394  kids  age  6  to  11,  437  teens 
age  12  to  17,  and  396  adults  age  18  to  24. 

Among  the  youngest  group,  81%  said 
they  read  the  comics  first  in  the  Sunday 
paper,  78%  called  the  comics  their  fa¬ 
vorite  section,  47%  do  not  look  at  any 


other  section  of  the  paper,  and  45% 
would  be  disappointed  “a  lot”  if  the 
comics  were  no  longer  part  of  the  paper. 

Of  the  53%  who  look  at  other  sec¬ 
tions,  52%  read  ad  supplements,  47% 
sports,  42%  entertainment,  and  31%  the 
coupons.  In  addition,  the  38%  who  said 
the  comics  contain  ads  usually  read  or 
look  at  them. 

Among  NFO’s  teen  respondents,  94% 
of  the  Sunday  paper  readers  peruse  the 
comics,  62%  read  the  comics  first,  55% 
said  the  comics  are  their  favorite  section, 
38%  would  be  disappointed  “a  lot”  if  the 
comics  were  no  longer  part  of  the  paper, 
and  12%  do  not  look  at  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

Of  the  88%  who  see  other  sections, 
67%  read  sports,  46%  news,  42%  enter¬ 
tainment,  41%  ad  supplements,  29%  the 
magazine,  and  20%  the  coupons. 

In  the  18-24  group,  90%  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  readers  peruse  the  comics, 
52%  would  be  “extremely”  disappointed 
if  the  comics  were  not  a  part  of  the  pa¬ 


per,  50%  read  the  comics  first,  and  36% 
called  the  comics  their  favorite  section. 

Ninety-eight  percent  look  at  other 
sections,  with  69%  reading  entertain¬ 
ment,  68%  news,  56%  ad  supplements, 
52%  sports,  52%  coupons,  and  44%  the 
magazine.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  those 
who  said  the  comics  contain  ads  usually 
read  or  look  at  them. 

NFO  also  found  that  the  favorite  com¬ 
ic  among  the  18-24  crowd  was  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  while  the  top 
strip  among  the  6-11  and  teen  respon¬ 
dents  was  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  BEOT 
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‘How  Come’  feature 
for  younger  readers 

“HOW  COME?  DISCOVERIES  for 
Young  People”  is  being  offered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

The  feature  has  elicited  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  reader  questions  since  it  start¬ 
ed  in  Neu/sday  five  years  ago  —  with 
queries  ranging  from  “How  does  a  mov¬ 
ing  bicycle  stay  up?”  to  “How  come  we 
have  two  eyes  but  see  only  one  of  every¬ 
thing?”  Each  reader  whose  question  is 
answered  receives  a  free  science  book 
from  Facts  on  File  publications. 

“How  Come?”  is  by  Katherine  Wollard, 
who  has  written  about  science,  medicine, 
and  personal  health  for  publications  such 
as  American  Health,  Popular  Mechanics, 
and  Scholastic  Science  World. 

She  was  formerly  associate  editor  of 
IEEE  Spectrum  magazine,  covering  top¬ 
ics  ranging  from  the  worldwide  semi¬ 
conductor  industry  to  the  New  York 
City  subway  system. 

Wollard,  who  also  writes  essays  and 
fiction,  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
physics  and  a  master’s  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  (with  a  certificate  in  science  and 
environmental  reporting)  from  New 
York  University.  She  has  one  son. 

“How  Come?”  is  illustrated  by  De¬ 
bra  Solomon,  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
New  York  Times,  Redbook,  Time,  and 
other  publications. 

She  has  also  written  and  illustrated 
two  children’s  books,  illustrated  a  number 
of  other  books,  and  designed  and  ani¬ 
mated  commercials  for  companies  such 
as  Nabisco  and  Procter  and  Gamble. 

Solomon  is  a  Pratt  Institute  graduate 
who,  like  Wollard,  resides  in  New  York 
City.  They  are  collaborating  on  a  “How 
Come?”  paperback  collection  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  released  next  fall  by  Work¬ 
man  Publishing. 

Buchanan  will  again 
write  a  TMS  column 

PAT  BUCHANAN  WILL  resume  his 
Tribune  Media  Services  column  Feb. 
15  after  a  run  for  the  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  nomination. 

Tribune  Media  said  Buchanan  will 
also  be  returning  as  a  regular  on  the 
McLaughlin  Group  television  program. 

Buchanan  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  1991) 
started  his  twice-weekly  “Dividing 
Line”  column  in  1975  after  serving  in 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations. 
He  later  stopped  the  feature  temporari- 


Pat  Buchatum 

ly  to  work  in  the  Reagan  White  House 
as  assistant  to  the  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications. 

The  54-year-old  columnist,  who  has 
authored  several  books,  began  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Audiotex-news  wire 
linkup  coming  soon 

VOICE  NEWS  NETWORK  and 
Knight'Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Services  have  announced  a  link  that 
will  enable  newsrooms  to  make  better 
use  of  audiotex  services. 

Starting  March  1,  each  day’s  KRT 
budget  will  include  advisories  indicat¬ 
ing  which  stories  will  also  receive  con¬ 
tinuous  coverage  by  VNN.  VNN  sub¬ 
scribers  will  receive  specially  tailored 
audio  updates  throughout  the  day  on 
the  designated  stories. 

By  budgeting  several  audiotex  stories 
in  advance,  VNN  will  enable  its  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  to  “refer”  stories 
from  print  articles.  For  example,  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  a  presidential  trip  might  include 
a  refer  that  says,  “For  coverage  of  the 
president’s  journey  throughout  the  day, 
call  our  audiotex  system  and  enter  cate¬ 
gory  8888.” 

VNN,  a  division  of  Tribune  Media 
Services,  has  named  its  advisory  ser¬ 
vice  “News  Watch.” 

“We  believe  this  link  between  KRT 
and  VNN  will  help  editors  use  audiotex 
to  extend  the  reach  of  the  newspaper  as 
a  round-the-clock  news  source,”  said 
Michael  Silver,  director  of  marketing 
and  business  development  for  Tribune 
Media,  which  is  KRT’s  sales  agent. 


KRT  subscribers  are  already  advised 
of  photos  and  graphics  that  can  en¬ 
hance  specific  stories. 

“News Watch”  advisories  can  also  be 
faxed  to  VNN  subscribers. 

Copley  offering  four 
packages  for  spring 

FOUR  SPECIAL  FEATURE  packages 
are  being  offered  for  spring  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

One  of  them  is  “Brides  &  Bouquets,” 
which  includes  20  stories  on  planning  a 
wedding,  nuptial  fashion,  gift  registries, 
honeymoons,  and  more.  There  are  10 
photos  and  sketches,  too. 

Two  other  packages,  “Spring/Sum¬ 
mer  Home  Improvement”  and  “Spring/ 
Summer  Fashion,”  also  each  include  20 
features  and  10  pieces  of  art. 

And  new  this  year  is  the  13-feature 
“Spring  Holiday  Mini,”  which  discusses 
gifts,  history,  and  food  connected  with 
Valentine’s  Day,  Easter,  Passover,  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day,  and  Father’s  Day.  It  comes  with 
seven  photos  and  sketches. 

Supplemental  color  photos  and  trans¬ 
parencies  are  available  with  all  four 
packages. 


DRESS  FOR 
READERSHIP 
SUCCESS. 


What’s  hot  on  the  designer  runways  from 
Milan  to  New  York  heats  up  readership 
from  Maine  to  Nebraska.  ^  dress  up 
your  lifestyle  pages  with  weekly  fashion 
features  from  our  Good  Life  and  DaHy 
News  Service  packages.  Or  go  for  broke 
with  our  one-time  20-feature 
Spring/Summer  and  Fall/Winter  Fashion 
Special  Ad  Packages,  available  with  art 
and  optional  color  photos. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 

COPLEY 
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The  ‘Jump  Start’  comic  featuring  Qene  Benson. 


About  baseball  star 

“JUMP  START”  CREATOR  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  used  a  recent  Sunday  comic  to 
honor  79'year'old  Gene  Benson,  a  former 
Negro  League  baseball  star  who  also  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  cartoonist’s  great-uncle. 

“My  great-aunt  suggested  the  idea, 
and  showed  me  a  pile  of  dust-covered 
memorabilia  about  her  husband’s  ca¬ 
reer,”  said  Armstrong.  “I  spent  so  much 
time  reading  about  him  and  kept  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  so  it  naturally  spilled  over 
in  the  strip.” 

The  cartoonist  kept  the  comic  a  se¬ 
cret  from  Benson  until  he  presented  the 
original  to  him  at  Christmas.  “My  great- 
uncle  flipped  when  he  saw  the  strip,”  re¬ 
called  Armstrong.  “He  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him.” 

Armstrong  said  he  hopes  the  comic 
will  help  give  surviving  Negro  League 
players  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  real  person  has 
appeared  in  “Jump  Start,”  according  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

A  joint  comic  effort 

CARTOON  CHARACTERS  FROM 
two  separate  comics  got  together  recent¬ 
ly  in  a  strip  done  at  the  request  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

They  included  the  title  character  from 
“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by  Bill  Griffith  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  Sparky 
the  penguin  from  “This  Modern 
World”  by  Tom  Tomorrow,  who  self¬ 
syndicates  his  political  comic  to  more 
than  70  newspapers. 

The  joint  strip  ran  with  an  Exam¬ 
iner  article  about  Tomorrow,  whose 
real  name  is  Dan  Perkins.  The  Exam¬ 
iner  was  the  first  mainstream  paper  to 
feature  the  work  of  both  him  and 
Griffith. 


In  other  “Zippy”  news,  Griffith  did  a 
recent  sequence  showing  his  comic’s 
characters  visiting  readers  who  had  sent 
Griffith  letters. 

And  in  other  Tomorrow  news,  the 
Cartoon  Art  Museum  in  San  Francisco 
has  started  an  exhibit  of  “This  Modern 
World”  that  will  last  until  Feb.  14. 

On  Pittsburgh  daily 

ROB  ROGERS,  WHOSE  editorial  car¬ 
toons  are  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Rogers  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  the  Post- 
Gazette’s  parent  company  recently  pur¬ 
chased  and  shut  down. 

He  discusses  Geyer 

MIKE  ROYKO  HAS  written  a  column 
criticizing  the  way  a  television  character 
supposedly  based  on  columnist  Georgie 
Anne  Geyer  is  portrayed. 

Royko  said  the  character,  Georgie 
Anne  Lahti  of  the  Hearts  Afire  show,  is 


a  foreign  correspondent  who  sleeps 
around  a  lot. 

“This  troubles  the  real-life  Georgie 
Anne,”  wrote  Royko.  “While  not  a 
prude,  she  has  spent  about  30  years 
building  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  top 
foreign  correspondents  in  the  world,  and 
she  didn’t  do  it  by  being  a  journalistic 
version  of  Madonna.” 

Royko  went  on  to  note  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  CBS  show  are  Harry 
Thomason  and  Linda  Bloodworth- 
Thomason,  the  couple  with  close  ties  to 
President  Clinton. 

Tribune  Media  Services  distributes 
Royko’s  column,  while  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  handles  Geyer’s  feature. 

Based  on  real  case 

THE  CURRENT  SEQUENCE  in  “Gil 
Thorp”  focuses  on  how  some  parents  of 
Milford  High  basketball  players  com¬ 
plain  to  the  coach  about  their  kids  not 
getting  enough  playing  time. 

Jack  Berrill’s  story  line  mirrors  the 
real-life  case  of  a  Connecticut  basketball 
coach  who  quit  in  frustration  last  year 
after  parents  questioned  his  decisions  at 
meetings  and  in  talks  with  the  principal. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  car¬ 
toonist  said  this  kind  of  parental  inter¬ 
ference  happens  all  over  the  country. 

Auction  will  be  held 

ORIGINAL  COMIC  ART  wUl  be  among 
the  items  available  at  a  massive  3,000-lot 
auction  next  month  in  New  York  City’s 
Puck  Building. 

Among  the  lots  are  “Li’l  Abner”  strips  by 
A1  Capp  and  “Tarzan”  strips  by  Hal  Foster. 

Guernsey’s  of  New  York  City  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Feb.  5-7  auction. 
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fraudulently  removed  assets  from  a  company  he  headed. 

The  Manhattan  district  attorney  was  investigating  charges 
Towers  employees  cheated  clients  out  of  debts  collected. 

“1  run  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  business.  If  you  think  you 
can  run  a  business  that  big  and  not  have  lawsuits,  that’s  not 
the  way  it  works.  I  don’t  know  why  that’s  a  big  issue,”  he  said. 
“Every  single  big  company  in  the  U.S.  has  a  lot  more  suits  than 
I  do.” 

Hoffenberg  proposed  some  unusual  ideas  for  the  Post. 

He  said  1,000  Towers  employees  would  help  sell  Post  adver¬ 
tising  to  area  businesses. 

“We  are  aggressively  in  the  marketplace  seeking  sales,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  Post  would  barter  with  advertisers.  Instead  of 
selling  advertising  for  money,  it  would  accept,  for  example, 
clothing  or  television  advertising. 

“We  will  take  merchandise  off  the  shelves  in  return  for  giv¬ 
ing  them  pages  and  pages  of  ads,  and  resell  it  to  outlets 
throughout  the  country.  It’s  done  all  over  the  European  com¬ 
mon  markets.” 

Though  he  said  he  had  no  plans  to  change  the  Post’s  aggres¬ 
sive  and  competitive  editorial  product,  he  responded  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  past  scrapes  in  civil  courts  by  telling  a  New  York 
Times  reporter:  “You  have  not  asked  one  positive  question .... 
The  New  York  Post  is  not  about  negativity.  I  am  against  nega¬ 
tive  reporting  and  will  tell  that  to  our  reporters.” 

The  Post  crisis  came  three  weeks  after  the  Daily  News  end¬ 
ed  its  latest  battle  against  extinction.  It  was  bought  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  the  real  estate  investor  who 
publishes  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  other  tabloid  in  town.  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  New  York 
Newsday,  is  losing  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  BEdfP 

San  Antonio  Light 
closes  abruptly 

AFTER  A  LONG  deathbed  watch,  the  San  Antonio  Light 
folded  suddenly  on  Jan.  27  —  without  a  chance  to  write  its 
own  obit. 

At  about  11  a.m.  Texas  time,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
announced  it  would  permit  Hearst  Corp.  to  buy  the  rival  San 
Antonio  Express-News  from  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp. 
Ltd.  and  to  fold  the  Light.  Hearst  had  been  unable  to  reach  a 
sales  agreement  with  a  would-be  buyer,  local  real  estate  entre¬ 
preneur  Eddie  Garcia. 

A  short  time  later.  Light  publisher  George  Irish  told  em¬ 
ployees  gathered  in  the  newsroom  that  they  were  dismissed 
and  that  no  final  edition  of  the  Light  would  be  prepared. 

Instead,  traditional  final  stories  would  be  included  in  Jan.  28 
editions  of  the  Express-News,  Irish  told  the  newsroom. 

“Most  people  are  relieved,”  Light  business  columnist  Pat 
Konspan  said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “We’ve  kind  of  been 
through  the  grief  already.” 

Under  the  sales  agreement,  all  employees  of  the  Express- 
News  will  be  offered  continued  employment.  Virtually  no 
Light  journalists  have  been  offered  employment  on  the  new 
Hearst-owned  paper,  but  they  will  receive  severance  pay. 

Hearst  announced  Oct.  6  that  it  was  buying  the  Express- 
News  and  would  try  to  sell  the  Light,  which  it  said  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $60  million  since  1987. 

The  Justice  Department  said  the  Light  “meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ‘failing  firm  defense’  ”  under  antitrust  law. 


DRABBLE®  is  easily  one  of  the 
most  consistently  funny  comic 
strips  around,  i  am  very  fond 
of  ail  of  the  characters  because 
they  are  nice  people.  The  strip 
has  that  rare  quality  i  call 
charm.  It  is  funny  to  look  at 
and  funny  to  read. 

Charles  M.  Schulz 


THE  DRABBLE  FAMILY  IS 
GROWING,  thanks  to  the  arrival 
of  baby  sister  Penny.  And 
DFlABBLE’s  popularity  is  growing 
—  the  strip  was  voted  #1  favorite 
among  male  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  readers  and  #4  overall.  It 
was  also  voted  one  of  the  Top  Ten 
in  the  Union-News  (Springfield, 
Mass.)  and  The  Arizona  Republic. 

For  more  information  on  this  growing 
favorite,  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800>221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada, 
800-668-4649. 
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was  located  in  the  same  building. 

Despite  the  amenities  of  the  press 
center,  reporters  still  wanted  to  get  out 
and  cover  the  inaugural,  but  many  found 
their  access  limited. 

Susan  Milligan,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
said  lack  of  access  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Clinton  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  Hampshire,  when  Clinton 
volunteers  would  try  to  confine  reporters 
to  roped-off  areas. 

Milligan  said  the  real  turning  point  in 
terms  of  access  to  Clinton  seemed  to  be 
after  a  supermarket  tabloid  printed  Gen- 
nifer  Flowers’  allegations  of  a  long-term 
affair  with  the  Arkansas  governor.  Other 
media  quickly  picked  up  the  story,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  many  had  been  unable 
to  confirm  similar  rumors  themselves 
(E&P,  Feb.  8, 1992,  P.  7). 

The  move  to  limit  access  likely  was 
not  in  retaliation  for  printing  the  story 
but,  rather,  because  “They  realized  they 
got  better  press  if  they  went  over  heads 
of  media  directly  to  the  people,”  Milligan 
explained,  citing  the  Clintons’  appear¬ 
ance  on  60  Minutes  as  an  example. 

Milligan,  who  covered  the  entire 
Clinton  campaign,  also  was  frustrated  by 
lack  of  access  to  some  inaugural  events. 

Another  Daily  News  reporter,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  Gala  concert,  was 
denied  access  to  the  arena  and  instead 
had  to  watch  the  program  from  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room. 

At  the  Faces  of  Hope  luncheon  hon¬ 
oring  people  whom  Clinton  and  Gore 
had  met  during  the  quest  for  office,  Mil¬ 
ligan  said  reporters  were  forced  to  wait 
outside  the  building  for  hours  until  the 
participants  exited. 

“What  they  like  to  do  is  have  every¬ 
thing  on  tv  so  it’s  not  filtered  through 
anyone.  No  one  can  ask  questions,”  she 
said,  adding  that  she  “didn’t  go  to  events 
I  normally  would  have,  because  we  just 
stood  outside.” 

The  White  House  press  officers,  she 
said,  “have  one  mission,  to  make  their 
guy  look  good  ....  That’s  going  to  be  a 
problem,”  especially  as  reporters  grow 
frustrated  with  “soundbite  responses” 
instead  of  real  answers. 

Andrew  J.  Glass,  Cox  Newspapers  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  said  he  thinks  the  situation  at 
the  White  House  is  more  serious  than 
what  happened  during  the  inauguration 
“because  the  people  who  are  running 
the  show  are  still  in  the  campaign  mode. 
Images  and  symbols  are  paramount.” 

Glass  said  the  idea  is  to  “bypass  the 


middleman,  the  press,”  and  communi¬ 
cate  the  president’s  positions  directly  to 
the  people. 

He  thinks,  however,  “They’re  headed 
for  a  fall  if  they  believe  that’s  a  wise 
thing  to  do.” 

Glass  noted  that  “It  is  the  traditional 
and  fundamental  role  of  the  press  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  public  interest.  That’s  why  we 
have  any  privileges  at  the  White  House.” 

Cox  staffers  have  told  Glass  they  have 
had  trouble  with  White  House  commu¬ 
nications  staffers  —  calls  not  returned, 
the  inability  to  get  any  meaningful  infor¬ 
mation  —  but  the  bureau  chief  said  he 
hoped  this  was  just  a  nervous  beginning, 
with  the  problems  caused  by  simple  in¬ 
experience. 

“I  think  they’re  off  to  a  bad  start  in 
their  press  relations,”  Glass  commented. 
“1  think  some  of  it  is  a  certain  lack  of  re¬ 
spect  for  journalists,  which  was  condi¬ 
tioned  by  their  experience  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  but  will  lead  inevitably  to  grief  in 
the  long  run.” 

Glass  said,  “Access  is  the  key.  If  phone 
calls  are  not  returned  and  information  is 
incomplete  and  inconsequential  and  not 
really  responsive,  then  that  is  going  to 
strain  the  relationship. 

“That  has  to  be  if  you’re  running  a 
campaign,  trying  to  set  a  mood,  working 
with  images  and  symbols.  You  don’t  want 
to  telegraph  too  much  to  the  other  side,” 
he  explained. 

“It’s  a  whole  different  deal  when  you’re 
running  the  government  ....  If  you 
want  to  continue  in  the  campaign  mode 
and  deal  with  people  as  if  you’re  in  some 
perpetual  campaign,  you  will  run  into 
unnecessary  problems.” 

For  example.  Glass  said,  when  it 
comes  to  major  issues,  there  may  be  no 
real  understanding  about  what  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  thinking,  how  he  is  organizing 
his  staff  and  setting  priorities. 

“To  be  fair,”  Glass  added,  “there  is  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  [George]  Steph- 
anopoulos  and  Clinton  to  do  a  mid¬ 
course  correction,  and  that  would  be  the 
best  solution.” 

These  characterizations,  however,  run 
counter  to  the  impression  of  Nancy 
Kemp  of  KMB  Publishers  in  Arkansas. 

Kemp,  co-publisher  with  her  husband 
of  five  weekly  newspapers  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  home  state,  said  she  first  met 
Clinton  20  years  ago  while  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Courier  Democrat 
in  Russellville,  Ark. 

The  former  governor,  who  has  an  un- 
carmy  knack  for  remembering  names,  she 
said,  used  to  have  regular  meetings  with 
editors  around  the  state.  She  said  Clinton 
is  very  warm,  very  direct,  and  “he  tries  to 
accommodate  you  as  best  he  can.” 


On  Monday,  Jan.  25,  leaders  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  met  with  Stephanopoulos  to  ex¬ 
press  their  concern  about  closing  off  the 
press  offices  and  other  problems. 

Karen  Hosier  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
president  of  the  WHCA,  said  Steph¬ 
anopoulos  and  press  secretary  Dee  Dee 
Myers  “listened  politely  and  took  our 
views  under  advisement.” 

Stephanopoulos,  she  said,  expressed 
concern  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
room  in  the  staff  press  offices  if  reporters 
were  free  to  go  back  there  and  hang 
around. 

The  correspondents  association  sug¬ 
gested  he  open  it  up  and  give  it  a  try,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hosier,  who  said,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  that  has 
not  really  been  a  problem. 

One  suggestion  from  Stephanopoulos 
was  to  appoint  a  deputy  press  secretary 
to  be  stationed  in  the  lower  press  office. 
This  person  would  theoretically  be  able 
to  answer  more  of  the  mundane,  day-to- 
day  questions  and  then  relay  messages 
back  to  Stephanopoulos  or  Myers  as 
necessary. 

“We  do  not  think  that  will  work  well,” 
Hosier  said.  “The  person  we  need  access 
to  is  George.  Dee  Dee  does  not  sit  in  on 
senior  staff  meetings.  George  is  the  only 
person  in  the  communications  pod  who 
actually  goes  to  senior  staff  meetings.” 
It  is  his  close  relationship  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  White  House  that  the 
press  corps  rely  on,  she  explained. 

The  45 -minute  meeting  was  almost 
entirely  centered  around  the  closing  of 
the  press  offices.  Hosier  said,  adding  that 
other  issues  discussed  included  pools, 
getting  comments  earlier  in  the  day 
about  overnight  developments,  and 
putting  the  daily  12:30  p.m.  briefings  on 
sound  and  camera. 

“What  they  have  not  realized,  and 
this  will  take  some  time,  is  that  this  is  a 
different  situation,”  Hosier  explained. 
“They  have  not  grasped  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  whole  bunch  of  neutral  infor¬ 
mation  we  need,  nitty-gritty  stuff  about 
government . . . 

“I  don’t  think  that  fact  has  sunk  in  yet, 
[that  there  is  an]  enormous  information 
flow.  They’re  not  just  representing  Bill 
Clinton,  they’re  representing  and  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  U.S.  government.” 

During  his  daily  briefing  the  day  after 
the  meeting,  Tuesday,  Jan.  26,  Steph¬ 
anopoulos,  when  asked  about  the  of¬ 
fices,  said  he  had  met  with  the  WHCA 
and  was  continuing  to  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  decision,  he  said,  would  come 
soon.  BECT 
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the  papers’  political  slant. 

“It  can’t  be  in  jeopardy,”  he  said.  “1 
think  they  have  a  well-established  con¬ 
stituency  of  readers  with  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  attitudes  and  tastes,  and  I  think 
they  will  continue  to  serve  them.” 

The  Independent  newspaper  also  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  economics  of  the  business 
suggest  that  the  Mirror  will  continue  to 
support  Labor,  but  “if  —  in  spite  of  ap¬ 
parent  commercial  logic  —  the  Daily 
Mirror  decided  to  move  to  the  right, 
abandoning  large  numbers  of  readers  for 
whom  a  left-of-center  editorial  view¬ 
point  is  essential,  it  would  not  be  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  market  abhors  a 
vacuum.  How  long  before,  say.  Express 
Newspapers,  repositioned  its  tabloid 
Daily  Star  to  exploit  the  resulting  gap^ 

Wilson  defended  the  firing  of  the  two 
editors  and  the  dismissal  of  the  casual 
employees. 

“The  reason  that  the  editor  of  the 
People  left,”  Wilson  said,  “was  that  the 
People  wasn’t  doing  very  well  and  hasn’t 
done  very  well  recently  in  any  sense  as  a 
newspaper.  The  reason  that  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  Mirror  was  fired  was  that  the 
Mirror  was  rather  old-fashioned  in  its 
approach  in  many  ways.” 

The  decision  to  get  rid  of  the  casuals, 
Wilson  said,  was  based  on  the  reasoning 
“that  newspapers  are  produced  better  by 
staff  people  who  are  totally  100%  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  newspaper,  and  not 
working  for  you  today  and  somebody 
else  tomorrow  and  somebody  else  the 
day  after.” 

The  financial  factors  in  this  move,  he 
added,  were  important. 

“We  have  to  look  at  cost  savings,”  Wil¬ 
son  said,  “because  of  the  state  of  the 
company  that  Maxwell  has  left  us.” 

The  appointment  of  Banks  was  not 
popular  with  the  Daily  Mirror  editorial 
employees,  who  presented  him  with  a 
vote  of  no  confidence.  He  responded  by 
sending  each  a  letter  seeking  a  personal 
pledge  of  loyalty. 

“1  would  not,”  Banks  wrote,  “expect 
you  to  continue  to  serve  under  an  editor 
whom  you  felt  was  unfit  to  hold  office.” 

The  employees  decided  to  return  the 
letters  signed,  en  masse,  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  contempt  for  the  whole 
procedure. 

Banks’  letter,  said  Margaret  Renn,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  that  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  management,  was  “about  as  low 
as  you  can  go  in  industrial  relations.” 

Despite  the  discontent,  there  is  little 


prospect  of  dramatic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Mirror  unions.  The  British  econ¬ 
omy  is  in  deep  recession,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  the  new  Mirror  manage¬ 
ment  would  see  a  strike  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  to  be  dealt  with  forcefully. 

Mirror  employees  fear  that  the  man¬ 
agement  is  itching  to  take  them  on,  as 
Murdoch  successfully  did  with  his  own 
unions  at  News  International  in  the 
late  1980s.  Maxwell  is  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  treated  his  editorial  employees 
generously. 

The  position  of  the  Mirror  employ¬ 
ees  has  been  weakened  by  an  unrelated 
split  within  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  which  has  seen  about  two- 
thirds  of  NUJ  members  leave  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  organization.  The  two 
groups,  Renn  said,  have  been  cooper¬ 
ating,  but  she  complained  that  the 
management  has  not  been  willing  to 
discuss  its  plans  in  advance  with  the 
unions. 

“It’s  very  much  an  ad  hoc  situation” 
between  management  and  the  unions, 
she  said.  “Something  happens  and  we 
react,  and  they  react  to  our  reaction,  or 
vice  versa.” 

Since  the  firing  of  the  casuals,  Renn 
said,  there  has  been  some  pressure  from 
management  for  journalists  to  “work 
more  flexibly  across  desks.” 

This  might,  for  example,  involve  a 
news  copy  editor  being  asked  to  handle 
features  copy,  and  Renn  said  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  continued  expressions  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Labor  Party,  there  is  a  fear 
that  the  new  Mirror  Group  will  behave 
in  its  industrial  relations  like  “any  old 
Tory  newspaper.” 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Labor  Party’s  em¬ 
ployment  spokesman,  criticized  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  the  casual  employees.  He  urged 
the  company  to  rescind  its  action  and 
negotiate. 

“Many  of  the  journalists  concerned 
are  casual  in  name  only,”  Dobson  said  in 
statement.  “Many  work  for  the  Mirror 
full  time.  Many  have  worked  for  the  Mir¬ 
ror  for  a  long  time.  Some  actually  super¬ 
vise  full-time  staff.  All  have  been  loyal 
to  the  newspaper  in  its  most  desperate 
hour  of  need  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Maxwell  empire.” 

Dobson  noted  that  many  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  problems  were  caused  by  the  loot¬ 
ing  of  its  pension  fund:  “But  it  wasn’t  the 
casual  staff  who  ransacked  the  pension 
funds.  It  was  the  Maxwell  regime,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  connivance  or  negligence  of 
City  financiers  who  should  have  known 
better.” 

Media  industry  analysts  have  reacted 
positively  to  the  changes  at  the  Mirror. 


Terrington,  of  Kleinwort  Benson,  said 
the  company  is  headed  for  a  “major 
cost-cutting  exercise.” 

He  expects  further  job  cuts  in  editori¬ 
al  and  administration. 

“They  have  to  make  a  decision  about 
costs,  and  that  means  people.  So  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  bit  controversial  when  it 
happens.” 

Terrington  believes  the  company  is  in 
good  overall  shape.  “It  obviously  has  a 
lot  of  debt  to  carry  but,  in  trading  terms, 
it’s  pretty  solid.” 

Guy  Lamming,  an  analyst  at  James 
Capel  in  London,  believes  the  long-term 
prospects  for  Mirror  Group  are  good. 

“They  will  try  and  get  circulation  up,” 
he  said.  “They  will  try  and  maximize  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  in  a  difficult  market. 
They  will  cut  costs,  in  editorial  in  partic¬ 
ular.  They  will  try  and  keep  the  costs  of 
their  newsprint  down,  and  they  will  try 
and  run  a  popular  newspaper.” 

Another  London  media  analyst,  who 
asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name,  also 
stressed  the  scope  for  cost-cutting. 

He  also  warned  that  the  short-term 
outlook  for  advertising  revenue  is  not 
encouraging. 

“The  management  is  obviously  go¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  the  assets  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  creditors,”  he  said.  “We  have 
to  see  in  due  course  whether  this  dam¬ 
ages  the  longer-term  strengths  of  the 
titles.”  ME&P 

Two  new  fax  services 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.’s  information  se- 
vices  division  started  a  daily  facsimile 
service  in  December. 

Compiled  from  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  and  delivered  by  5  p.m.  week¬ 
days,  JournalFax  is  a  one-page  fax 
newsletter  containing  one  column  of 
business  and  financial  news  and  one  col¬ 
umn  of  closing  statistics  from  major  mar¬ 
kets.  It  costs  $500  a  year. 

“We  expect  JournalFax  to  be  the  first 
of  several  products  we  will  launch  over 
the  coming  months  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
deliver  our  extensive  electronic  news 
and  information  products  through  fax 
and  other  means,”  said  Timothy  An¬ 
drews  of  Dow  Jones. 

Also  in  December  the  Washington 
Post  started  Capital  Fax,  a  weekday  fax 
newsletter  on  the  new  faces  in  Congress 
and  the  new  Democratic  administration 
taking  shape  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Available  after  midnight,  its  single  page 
summarizes  stories  in  next  morning’s 
Post.  It  costs  $1.50  a  day,  billed  to  credit 
cards,  and  full  texts  of  stories  are  avail¬ 
able  for  $4  each. 
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Arthur  Delgado  was  selected  interim  editor  of  the 
campus  newspaper  until  Samson’s  university  appeals 
have  been  exhausted. 


Campus 

Continued  from  page  21 

ning,”  he  claimed.  “  No  one  was  getting 
my  side  of  the  story.” 

Folding  conceded  that  the  hearings 
were  lengthy  and  hard  on  the  students. 
“It  was  the  process  we  have  here,”  he 
said.  “We  definitely  are  trying  to  revise 
it.  We  understand  how  difficult  it  was  for 
the  students.” 

The  fact  that  the  testimony  was  taken 
behind  closed  doors  produced  tight  faces 
at  the  Lobo. 

“There  was  so  much  tension  in  the 
newsroom,”  Valerio  said.  “I  got  such 
mixed  signals.  Some  people  said  it  took  a 
lot  of  courage  to  do  what  I  did.  Other 
people  looked  at  me  and  asked,  ‘What 
do  you  think  you  are  doing?’  John  had  a 
lot  of  friends. 

“If  I  had  known  that  it  would  take  this 
much  out  of  me,  I  wouldn’t  have  said  a 
thing.  1  would  have  stayed  out  of  the 
newsroom  until  I  graduated.” 

Cobiskey,  22,  who  was  reared  in  Italy 
where  her  father  was  stationed  in  the 
Navy,  said  the  process  was  an  agonizing 
one. 

“It  wasn’t  worth  it,”  she  said.  “I  have 
not  enjoyed  this  at  all.  No  one  is  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down.  Some  people  at  the 
paper  even  thought  we  were  part  of 
some  kind  of  conspiracy.  It  was  like 
walking  on  eggshells.  1  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  crying.” 

Savara,  26,  now  a  UNM  graduate 
student  in  multicultural  education,  said 
the  university  had  discouraged  the 
women  from  bringing  charges  against 
Samson. 

“Dean  Folding  told  me  the  process 
was  anti-accuser  so  I  shouldn’t  even 
bother  filing,”  she  declared. 

Folding  said  that  he  would  never  dis¬ 
courage  a  student  from  filing  a  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  complaint.  “I  told  her  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  easy,  but  I  would  never  say 
not  to  file  a  grievance....  Sometimes  stu¬ 
dents  misunderstand  that,”  he  said. 

Samson  has  claimed  the  women  who 
accused  him  of  harassment  were  trying 
to  prevent  him  from  becoming  editor,  an 
accusation  that  they  have  angrily  and  re¬ 
peatedly  denied. 

“We  were  dealing  with  feminist  poli¬ 
tics,”  said  Samson.  “The  anti-Willie 
Smith,  Anita  Hill,  Gloria  Steinem  syn¬ 
drome.  Two  women,  Olivia  and  Shanta, 
had  axes  to  grind.  It  was  about  who  was 
going  to  be  editor.” 

Samson  was  referring  to  visits  to 
UNM  in  early  1992  by  Oklahoma  Law 
Frofessor  Anita  Hill,  whose  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  charges  against  Clarence 


Thomas  almost  cost  him  a 
United  States  Supreme 
Court  nomination,  and 
Gloria  Steinem,  editor  and 
founder  of  Ms.  magazine. 

In  addition,  the  Daily 
Lobo  and  other  media  in 
New  Mexico  had  published 
and  broadcast  stories  about 
William  Kennedy  Smith,  a 
medical  student  at  UNM 
whose  acquittal  in  Falm 
Beach  of  rape  charges  had 
been  a  nationally  televised 
event. 

Samson  said  the  political 
climate  at  the  university 
led  to  the  filing  of  the  ha¬ 
rassment  charges  against 
him. 

“I  am  innocent,”  Samson 
said.  “It  has  been  tough  for 
me  to  even  go  to  class.  Feo- 
ple  looked  at  me  like  I  was 
a  pervert.  I  had  to  drop 
journalism  as  a  major.  I 
don’t  understand  how  this  happened.” 

One  student  journalist  who  witnessed 
the  yearlong  drama  unfold  has  analyzed 
the  allegations  over  and  over  again. 

“I’ve  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  it,”  observed  Kandice  McDonald, 
22,  of  Thomasville,  Ga.,  who  was  named 
the  Daily  Lobo  interim  editor  after  Sam¬ 
son  had  been  suspended.  “It  feels  like  a 
dark  pit.  I  just  don’t  know.” 

How  it  began 

Tema  Millstein,  a  22-year-old  Daily 
Lobo  staff  writer  from  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
was  the  catalyst  behind  the  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  investigation  at  the  campus  news¬ 
paper. 

Millstein  spent  a  month  investigating 
the  UNM  system  for  dealing  with  sexual 
harassment  accusations  and  discovered 
that  the  university  had  received  just  five 
formal  complaints  since  implementing  a 
policy  against  it  in  1988. 

“It  didn’t  make  any  sense,”  Millstein 
recalled.  “We  had  about  30,000  students 
here.  1  learned  why.  The  system  was  sim¬ 
ply  so  anti-accuser.” 

Millstein  agreed  with  Samson  that 
the  visits  by  Hill,  Steinem  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  William  Kennedy  Smith  at 
UNM  may  have  prompted  UNM 
women  to  bring  their  sexual  harassment 
allegations  to  the  Daily  Lobo. 

“We  got  a  bunch  of  calls  from  people,” 
Millstein  recalled. 

Then  came  the  response  that  tor¬ 
mented  the  newspaper  for  nearly  a  year. 

On  March  9,  1992,  three  weeks  after 
the  initial  classified  ad  had  appeared  in 


the  Daily  Lobo,  Millstein  was  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  newsroom  by  Michelle 
Valerio,  who,  with  Cobiskey,  is  still  on 
the  Daily  Lobo  staff. 

“Michelle  Valerio  told  me  that  John 
Samson,  our  managing  editor,  had  been 
sexually  harassing  her,  and  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  write  about  it  in  my  series,” 
Millstein  said. 

Millstein  immediately  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  paper’s  key  women 
newswriters  and  editors.  The  group  in¬ 
cluded  Valerio;  Kandice  McDonald, 
then  the  news  editor,  and  Maria  Arel¬ 
lano,  the  crime  reporter. 

Valerio’s  accusations  startled  them. 

She  told  the  women  journalists  that 
John  Samson  had  harassed  her  from  the 
start  of  the  fall  1991  semester,  including 
a  late-night  telephone  call  to  her  home 
in  which  he  asked  a  series  of  explicit  per¬ 
sonal  questions  about  sex,  including  one 
on  masturbation. 

Valerio  also  claimed  that  Samson  held 
back  some  stories  after  she  resisted  his 
advances,  and  revised  some  of  her  work 
without  telling  her. 

“I  told  them  they  could  use  my  name 
in  the  story,”  Valerio  said  in  an  interview. 
“I  knew  it  would  eventually  get  out  any¬ 
way.  It  was  to  stop  him  from  doing  it  to 
anyone  else.” 

Maria  Arellano,  26,  who  had  been 
news  editor  when  Valerio  alleged  that 
Samson  harassed  her,  said  she  was  out¬ 
raged  at  not  being  told  about  the  inci¬ 
dents  right  after  they  occurred. 

“I  was  her  supervisor,”  Arellano  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  interview.  “I  would  have 
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taken  it  straight  to  the  publications 
board.  It  would  have  been  out  in  the 
open  right  away. 

“1  had  a  problem  with  an  editor  at  the 
Lobo  who  had  harassed  me.  1  went 
home  crying  every  night.  1  knew  just 
how  painful  sexual  harassment  could 
be.” 

The  problem  that  Arellano  referred  to 
was  resolved  informally,  in  part,  because 
the  man  allegedly  involved  left  the  pa¬ 
per,  according  to  other  Daily  Lobo 
editors. 

The  women  writers  asked  Valerio  why 
she  had  waited  so  long  to  tell  her  story. 
“1  told  them  that  I  was  in  Journalism  375 
and  didn’t  want  to  drop  the  class,”  Vale¬ 
rio  said.  “I  needed  it  to  graduate.  After 
John  made  that  call  to  me,  1  avoided  him 
as  much  as  possible.” 

Professor  Bob  Gassaway,  chair  of  the 
Student  Publications  Board  that  sus¬ 
pended  Samson,  was  teaching  the 
course  when  Valerio  was  enrolled  in  it. 

“She  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  file 
the  sexual  harassment  complaint,”  he 
said.  “A  student’s  marks  were  affected  if 
a  story  ran  or  did  not  run.  Working  in 
the  newsroom  was  part  of  the  class. 

“1  felt  I  had  to  provide  support  to  the 
women  who  were  my  students,  but  1  also 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  John  was 
given  the  presumption  of  innocence.” 

Kandice  McDonald  said  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  four  women  was  a  traumatic 
experience. 

“We  were  all  friends,”  McDonald  said. 
“There  had  been  such  kinship,  such 
trust.  Michelle  used  to  work  at  John’s 
desk.  Now  she  was  saying  all  these 
things  about  him.  We  felt  horribly  guilty 
if  it  were  true.  We  felt  responsible.” 

After  Valerio  met  with  the  Daily  Lobo 
women  journalists,  she  filed  a  criminal 
complaint  with  the  campus  police, 
which  made  her  charges  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain. 

After  a  brief  investigation,  the  police 
said  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to 
prosecute  and  suggested  that  Valerio 
bring  her  charges  to  UNM  officials. 

Ironically,  a  campus  police  officer 
complained  several  months  before  that 
Albert  Martinez,  a  Daily  Lobo  photogra¬ 
pher,  had  harassed  her.  The  campus  po¬ 
lice  did  not  file  charges  in  that  case 
either. 

The  Daily  Lobo  published  a  story 
about  the  alleged  incident,  but  the  case 
was  resolved  without  any  formal  charges 
being  filed. 

After  Valerio  had  met  with  the  Lobo 
women  journalists,  the  paper’s  top  edito¬ 
rial  staff  asked  Samson  to  respond  to  the 
charges. 


“If  I  had  knotvn  that  it  would  take  this 
much  out  of  me,  I  wouldn’t  have  said  a 
thing.  1  would  have  stayed  out  of  the 
newsroom  until  I  graduated.” 

—  Michelle  Valerio 


“I  couldn’t  believe  it,”  Samson  said  in 
an  interview.  “Yes,  I  had  made  that 
phone  call  about  five  months  ago.  I  had 
made  a  comment  about  women  and  mas¬ 
turbation  and  asked  Michelle  whether 
she  did. 

“I  was  interested  in  whether  women 
masturbated  because  of  a  course  on  gen¬ 
der  and  sex  1  had  at  Rutgers  University 
when  I  was  going  to  school  there.  We 
were  both  telling  the  truth.  Michelle  and 


Agonizing  decision 

The  Daily  Lobo  agonized  how  to  han¬ 
dle  the  Samson  story. 

“John  was  our  friend,”  said  Eric  Upde- 
graff,  21,  then  editor  of  the  paper.  “We 
didn’t  want  to  make  news  ourself,  and  we 
wanted  to  be  fair.  We  finally  decided  to 
put  it  under  ‘The  Crime  Watch’  section 
on  Page  Three,  which  was  the  best-read 
section  of  the  Daily  Lobo.” 

McDonald  remembered  those  intense 
scenes. 

“John  said  his  career  could  be  ruined 
because  of  a  charge,”  she  explained,  “but 
we  knew  it  had  to  be  printed.” 

The  16-paragraph  story  on  Valerio’s 
charges,  which  was  written  by  Maria 
Arellano  and  included  a  response  from 
Samson,  was  published  on  March  25, 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  campus 
police  report  had  been  filed. 

Millstein’s  two-part  series  on  the 
UNM  sexual  harassment  policies  ran  on 
April  8,  but  did  not  include  any  material 
on  the  Samson  case.  “We  thought  that 
it  was  best  to  handle  it  separately,”  said 
Millstein,  who  later  testified  for  Valerio. 

“Even  though  I  did  not  write  about  it, 
I  had  taken  extensive  notes  on  the 
meetings  we  had  with  Michelle,”  Mill¬ 
stein  explained.  “I  was  called  to  show 
that  Michelle  had  not  changed  her  story. 
I  couldn’t  believe  that  some  people  were 
blaming  Michelle.  She  was  a  victim.” 

Arellano  saw  the  case  differently,  and 
testified  for  Samson.  “I  don’t  think 
Michelle  knew  what  sexual  harassment 


“1  was  interested  in  whether  women  masturbated 
because  of  a  course  on  gender  and  sex  I  had  at 
Rutgers  University  when  I  was  going  to  school  there.” 


I  were  really  good  friends  until  the  day 
she  said  those  things  about  me. 

“The  worst  thing  is  that  everything 
she  said  was  put  on  a  police  blotter.  That 
meant  I  would  be  guilty  until  I  proved 
myself  innocent. 

“Michelle  [Valerio]  used  to  take  her 
nameplate,  put  it  on  my  desk,  and  work 
there.  If  she  was  afraid  of  me  harassing 
her,  why  did  she  do  that?  She  never  said 
anything  to  me.” 

Valerio  said  she  spoke  to  her  mother 
and  her  roommate  about  her  problems 
with  Samson. 

“I  didn’t  want  anyone  else  to  know,” 
she  said.  “I  was  embarrassed.  I  worked  at 
his  desk  because  it  was  one  of  the  ones 
that  was  free  and  where  the  computer 
worked.” 


is,  based  on  what  she  told  me,”  Arellano 
asserted. 

Two  weeks  later,  professor  Bob  Gas¬ 
saway  called  Updegraff  to  tell  him 
that  Cobiskey  and  Shanta  had  filed 
sexual  harassment  complaints  against 
Samson. 

“Dr.  Gassaway  told  me  that  I  had  l.o 
suspend  John,”  said  Updegraff,  now  a 
journalism  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  “If  1  didn’t,  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  university  would  do  it  for  me.” 

The  Daily  Lobo  announced  the  next 
day  in  a  brief  news  item  on  Page  Two 
that  Samson  had  been  suspended  for 
misconduct,  but  did  not  mention  that 
it  was  in  response  to  charges  of  sexual 
harassment. 

“This  in  no  way  implies  guilt  on  John’s 
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part,”  Updegraff  said  in  a  statement, 
“and  I  will  reserve  any  judgment  until 
the  case  is  resolved.” 

The  coverage  of  the  story  became  a 
political  issue  when  Karen  Brownfield, 
president  of  the  undergraduate  student 
government,  called  a  news  conference 
and  accused  the  Daily  Lobo  of  down¬ 
playing  the  Samson  suspension. 

“Why  was  this  information  not  print¬ 
ed  as  the  lead  story  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Daily  Lobo?”  she  asked. 

The  Daily  Lobo  published  Brown¬ 
field’s  complaints  on  the  front  page  and 
identified  Savara  and  Cobiskey  as  the 
second  and  third  women  who  had  filed 
complaints  against  Samson. 

Brownfield  said  her  criticism  of  the 
paper  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
unflattering  Daily  Lobo  stories  during 
the  previous  semester. 

Updegraff  responded  quickly  to 
Brownfield’s  attack. 

“If  this  were  any  other  department,” 
he  said,  “none  of  this  would  have  gotten 
out,  but  since  we  are  a  paper,  we  felt  we 
had  to  print  the  story  and  we  did.  That’s 
not  a  cover-up.” 


Gassaway  said  the  paper  knew  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Samson  charges  would  be 
closely  scrutinized.  “Everybody  was 
watching  how  it  would  be  handled.  The 
Lobo  felt  compelled  to  cover  it.” 

The  Daily  Lobo,  however,  has  since 
published  various  updates  on  the  Sam¬ 
son  case  on  its  front  page. 

Conspiracy? 

Samson  continues  to  insist  that  he 
has  been  victimized  by  women  who 
worked  together  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  over  the  editorship  of  the  paper. 

He  and  his  legal  adviser,  Patrick  Flo¬ 
rence,  said  the  women  all  knew  each 
other  before  the  complaints  were  filed 
and  were  part  of  a  conspiracy  that  in¬ 
cluded  Millstein  and  a  long-standing  po¬ 
litical  dispute  in  the  newsroom. 

“That  is  a  lot  of  crap,”  Millstein  assert¬ 
ed.  “That  was  something  that  Samson 
and  his  lawyer  created  for  the  hearings.  I 
just  don’t  have  power  like  that.  That  kind 
of  talk  is  the  act  of  a  desperate  man. 


“I  don’t  know  what  he  is  complaining 
about.  He  got  to  be  the  editor.  He  can 
put  it  on  his  r6sum^.  He  got  paid.  The 
women  who  made  the  charges  never  got 
any  justice.” 

Samson,  however,  said  the  barrage  of 
negative  decisions  against  him  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  case  would  stick  to  him 
unless  he  won  an  administrative  or  legal 
reversal. 

The  EOP  criticized  the  late-night 
telephone  call  he  had  made  to  Valerio, 
even  though  it  said  “there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence”  that  he  had  “tampered”  with  her 
stories  because  she  would  not  go  out 
with  him. 

The  same  panel  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaints  from  Savara  as  being  part  of  a 
long-standing  feud  that  had  begun  over 
a  telephone  bill  they  shared. 

The  EOP  refused  to  hear  Cobiskey’s 
charges  —  a  dispute  that  began  over  un¬ 
wanted  sexual  advances  she  alleges  Sam¬ 
son  made  at  her  apartment  —  because 
they  had  allegedly  occurred  more  than  a 
year  after  a  deadline  for  such  complaints. 

However,  the  parallel  investigation  by 
the  dean’s  office  found  Samson  guilty  of 
harassing  all  three  women,  although 


three  of  the  six  charges  they  brought 
were  dismissed.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he 
will  be  able  to  reverse  that  decision  short 
of  a  court  suit. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  been  required  to 
seek  counseling,  has  been  placed  on 
probation  for  a  year,  and  is  banned  from 
the  Daily  Lobo  newsroom. 

“He  needs  to  get  his  name  cleared  and 
get  on  with  his  life,”  Florence  said  of 
Samson.  “If  these  findings  aren’t  over¬ 
turned,  it’s  going  to  have  a  drastic  im¬ 
pact  on  his  career.” 

Samson,  however,  retains  the  title  of 
editor  of  the  Daily  Lobo. 

The  Student  Publications  Board, 
meanwhile,  has  added  some  questions 
for  students  who  want  to  become  editor. 
They  are  all  asked  how  they  would  han¬ 
dle  a  sexual  harassment  complaint. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  Michelle  Valerio 
was  asked  to  answer  that  question  when 
she  recently  ran  for  editor.  She  told  the 
board  that  she  would  make  certain  the 
person  accused  of  sexual  harassment 


knew  that  he  or  she  had  been  guilty  of 
it. 

Arthur  Delgado,  24,  who  won  the  job 
that  was  vacated  by  Kandice  McDonald, 
has  a  different  view  of  how  to  handle 
that  kind  of  situation. 

“I  would  call  them  in  individually  and 
ask  them  what  happened,”  he  said.  “If  I 
couldn’t  come  up  with  a  decision,  I 
would  take  the  administrative  lead  by 
asking  them  both  to  leave  the  paper.  I’d 
want  to  be  fair  to  both  of  them.” 

Delgado  received  six  of  the  nine  votes 
of  the  board,  defeating  Valerio  and  two 
other  candidates.  He  will  be  given  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  interim  editor  until  Samson’s  uni¬ 
versity  appeals  have  been  exhausted, 
which  means  Samson  continues  to  hold 
the  title  of  editor. 

Globe  rumors 
lift  stock  price 

RUMORS  OF  A  merger  or  takeover 
drove  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  stock 
prices  to  a  52-week  high.  Affiliated’s 
largest  holding  is  the  Boston  Globe. 

Affiliated  stock  rose  750  to  $13.75,  the 
highest  in  a  year,  on  jan.  11,  as  more 
than  500,000  shares  traded,  up  from  an 
average  volume  of  70,000. 

The  increased  trading  followed  a  re¬ 
port  by  CNBC  commentator  Dan  Dorf- 
man,  who  said  Affiliated  was  worth  $18 
to  $23  a  share  in  a  buyout  but  urged  in¬ 
vestors  not  to  buy  on  rumor. 

Several  analysts  dismissed  the  rumors. 

“This  certainly  would  not  be  a  good 
time  to  sell  the  newspaper,”  said  John 
Morton  of  Lynch  Jones  Ryan  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  said  prices  of 
newspapers  remained  low,  as  did  their 
earnings. 

John  Reidy  of  Smith  Barney,  Harris 
Upham  &  Co.  in  New  York  said  the  ru¬ 
mors  were  “unwarranted”  and  a  sale  was 
“unlikely,”  because  the  Globe  would  di¬ 
lute  profits  at  most  companies  that 
would  want  it — and  Affiliated’s  price 
was  already  high. 

Speculation  in  November  of  a 
takeover  by  or  merger  with  A.H.  Belo, 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
drove  Afiliated  volume  to  1.2  million  in 
one  day,  the  Globe  reported.  Later,  talk 
has  shifted  to  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
and  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Affiliated  is  controlled  by  two  family 
trusts,  which  expire  in  1996,  when  stock 
is  to  be  distributed  to  beneficiaries. 

Affiliated  earnings  are  expected  to 
grow  strongly  this  year  and  next  after 
posting  a  loss  in  1991. 

— George  Garneau 


Editors  and  writers  testified  at  various  hearings. 
Some  supported  Samson,  while  others  sided  with 
the  three  women  journalists  who  had  filed 
the  complaints  against  him. 
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Get  the  news  while  it  is  still  the  news, 
subscribe  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Joiners 

Continued  from  page  15 

“If  you’re  not  involved  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  all  and  you’re  totally  neutralized, 
you  end  up  not  knowing  enough  about 
the  community,  not  being  able  to  get 
enough  leads  and  so  on  in  order  to  do 
your  job,”  he  said. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  journalist  is 
“totally  involved  in  everything  that  goes 
on,  if  you  are  a  power  wielder  in  the 
community,  then  it  is  pretty  clear  in  my 
view  that  you  cannot  escape  accusations 
of  not  being  objective,”  he  added. 

While  conflicts  of  interest  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  every  field,  Hodges  believes,  they 
are  of  particular  concern  to  journalists. 

“All  professional  life  has  to  do  with  a 
commitment  to  the  client;  a  profession 
differs  from  a  mere  job  in  that  precise 
moral  respect,”  he  said.  “The  journalist’s 
client  is  the  viewer,  reader  and  listener 
to  whom  we  have  a  moral  obligation  . . . 
It  is  totally  significant  that  we  must  re¬ 
tain  as  much  independence  as  we  can 
and  as  much  objectivity  as  we  can.” 

What  about  Kim? 

Editors  and  reporters  are  not  alone  in 
facing  these  moral  quandaries,  of  course. 
Publishers  and  other  corporate  officers 
have  to  worry  about  appearances,  as 
well. 

Ohio  University’s  Lambert  related 
that  when  he  worked  as  a  reporter  a  few 
years  back,  news  staffers  “weren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  get  involved  with  anything — 
but  our  publisher  sure  was,  and  it  had  an 
impact  on  how  things  were  covered.” 

He  questioned  the  “moral  or  philo¬ 
sophical  right”  of  employers  to  impose 
restrictions  on  journalists,  “denying 
them  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  other 
citizens.” 

The  way  McFeatters  of  the  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service  sees  it,  “A  distant 
corporate  office  can  rotate  editors  in  and 
out  on  a  regular  basis,  it  can  forbid  the 
staff  from  joining  organizations,  it  can 
stop  editorial  writers  from  espousing 
causes  or  endorsing  candidates,  but  the 
fact  is  that,  when  a  paper  does  this,  it 
has  already  made  an  ethical  and  even  a 
moral  judgment  about  itself  and  about 
the  community  and  about  the  integrity 
and  common  sense  of  its  employees.” 

News  organizations  may  be  faced  with 
the  near  impossible  dilemma  of  acting  as 
community  booster  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  an  image  of  objectivi¬ 
ty,  but,  McFeatters  asserted,  “Short  of 
closing  its  doors  and  going  somewhere 
else,  a  newspaper  cannot  extricate  itself 
from  a  community.” 


He  says  that  his  company’s  newspa¬ 
pers  “run  the  gamut  of  community  in¬ 
volvement,”  which  has  “caused  a  couple 
of  interesting  problems  because  there  is 
not  only  the  journalist  as  an  individual, 
there  is  the  newspaper  as  an  institution, 
as  a  community  joiner.” 

McFeatters  offered  two  examples  of 
how  Scripps  Howard  papers  have  tried 
to  be  “community  citizens  and  found 
themselves  in  something  of  an  ethical 
dustup.” 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver  stirred  controversy 
when  it  joined  a  drive  to  bring  the  Col¬ 
orado  Rockies  baseball  team  to  the  city, 
and  eventually  became  a  part-owner,  he 
related. 

Some  critics  charged  that  News 
sportswriters  might  be  biased  in  their  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Rockies  since  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  team, 
McFeatters  said — despite  the  fact  that 
the  paper  had  been  “up-front”  about  the 
business  deal  from  the  outset,  and  that  it 
had  hired  veteran  baseball  writers  who 
were  instructed  to  “do  a  professional  job.” 

And  in  Memphis,  he  recalled,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  created  “a  major 
flap”  when  it  agreed  to  provide  free 
space  in  a  building  that  it  owned  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Because  of  the 
controversy,  the  newspaper  rescinded 
the  offer.) 

How  intense  is  the  struggle  between 
the  newspaper  as  a  business  concern  and 
a  cheerleader  for  the  community  and  the 
newspaper  as  keeper  of  truth,  justice  and 
the  First  Amendment? 

McFeatters  pointed  out  that  most 
newspapers  in  this  country  “were  start¬ 
ed  with  the  avowed  attempt  of  advanc¬ 
ing  somebody’s  financial  or  political  or 
social  goals — or  all  three.”  The  fiscal  as¬ 
pirations  of  newspapers,  he  says,  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  such  names  as  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Alabama’s  Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  newspaper  is  an 
economic  interest,”  he  said.  “Insofar  as 
the  value  of  its  product  finds  approval  in 
the  marketplace,  the  paper  is  going  to 
thrive;  where  its  product  does  not,  the 
newspaper  is  going  to  fail.” 

Star  Tribune  begins 
alternate  delivery 

THE  STAR  TRIBUNE  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis/St.  Paul  will  start  delivering  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogs,  samples  and  other  target¬ 
ed  materials  within  its  market  areas  un¬ 
der  an  agreement  with  a  private  mail 
carrier.  Alternate  Postal  Delivery. 


Backlash 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

to  the  stories  said  they  supported  the 
newspaper,  according  to  Talley. 

In  their  letters,  they  praised  the  Sentinel 
for  exercising  its  civic  responsibility  and  in¬ 
forming  the  public.  “This  is  what  newspa¬ 
pers  were  created  for,”  one  reader  wrote. 

Around  70  subscriptions  were  can¬ 
celed,  but  Talley  says  that  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  number  to  be  far  greater. 

Few  questioned  the  Sentinel’s  right  to 
publish  the  salaries,  she  related — per¬ 
haps  because  the  newspaper  reminded 
readers  that,  under  Pennsylvania’s  Right 
to  Know  Law,  all  wages  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

When  the  Sentinel  published  its  se¬ 
ries,  it  warned  that  the  exercise  was  only 
“part  of  an  intermittent  report  this  news¬ 
paper  will  do  on  all  employees  in  the 
public  sector.” 

The  newspaper  appears  to  be  sticking 
to  its  promise.  In  an  upcoming  report, 
Talley  related,  the  wages  of  all  county 
employees — from  judges  to  jailers  to 
janitors — will  be  disclosed.  BE^P 

Deliverer  killed 

AN  OAKLAND  (CALIF.)  Tribune  de¬ 
livery  man  was  shot  dead  by  one  of  two 
men  who  tried  to  steal  his  car  and  kid¬ 
nap  his  sister,  who  was  helping  him  on 
the  route. 

Poch  Seap,  20,  a  Cambodian  emigre, 
had  taken  the  newspaper  job  to  pay  his 
tuition  at  a  community  college. 

Police  said  the  victim’s  sister,  Samol 
Seap,  was  helping  her  brother  deliver  pa¬ 
pers  from  their  car  when  the  gunmen 
approached  the  vehicle  and  ordered 
Seap  to  lie  on  the  ground.  They  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  Samol  into  the  car. 

When  she  tried  to  break  free,  her 
brother  stood  up  and  was  shot  during  a 
struggle  with  the  bandits  who  escaped, 
according  to  police. 

Reuters  grant 

REUTERS  NEWS  SERVICE  has  given 
$450,000  to  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Reuter  Forum,  an  innovative 
program  that  brings  together  top  experts 
to  discuss  critical  global  issues. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Reuter  Fo¬ 
rum  begins  at  Columbia  Feb.  3  with 
business  and  government  leaders  and 
scholars  proposing  solutions  on  key 
worldwide  issues  to  the  new  Clinton 
administration. 
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Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


•••  FREE  900  #'s  ••* 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  rood  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
god^.  (313)  573-2755. 

CARTOONS 

THREE  COMIC  STRIPS,  two  panel 
cartoons,  one  crossword  puzzle.  Send 
$10  for  4  samples  of  each.  Classic 
Features,  1020  E.  Pass  Rd.,  Gulfport, 
MS  39507  (601)  897-1550. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
pocked  showbiz  column  "LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  waekly,  or  occasional. 

3S08  W.  151  St,  Qavaland,  OH  44111 
For  tamplaa  call:  (216)251-1389 


If  you  pick  up  a  starving  dog  and 
make  him  prosperous,  he  will  not  bite 
you;  that  is  the  principal  difference 
between  a  dog  and  a  man. 

Mark  Twain 


FREE  FEATURES 


FREE  Camera-ready  features  from  PR  sour¬ 
ces.  Health  food,  business,  car  care, 
gardening  and  safety  features  by  home 
economists  and  other  experts.  Free:  repro 
proofs  or  diskettes  of  type,  screened 
photos,  line  art.  Edit  as  you  wish.  Phone 
Steve  Seeman  at  North  American  Precis 
Syndicate,  Inc.  (800)  222-5551  for 
samples. 

HUMOR 

"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLES 


New  Math/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2493  for  free  sample. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

ROMANCE 


VALENTINES  DAY 
A  MAHER  OF  ROMANCE 
FAX  Requests  for  Specials 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
1 2th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Frank  Moclnnis,  M.D.  HFM  LiF 
erary  Enterprises,  #104-3283  Casorso 
Road,  Kelowna,  British  Calumbia, 
Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBUSHING/MAGAZINE 
Acquisition  wanted  of  shopper  or  news¬ 
paper,  weekly  or  monthly-specialty  mark¬ 
et  or  niche  o.k.  Principals  only.  Send 
to  Box  6225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Rapidly 
growing  market  in  N.E.  Florida.  Five 
year  old  established  monthly  magazine 
on  Amelia  Island,  FL.  All  equipment 
included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174  (617 
643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

It's  sweet  to  be  remembered,  but 
it's  often  cheaper  to  be  forgotten. 

Frank  Hubbard 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  Appraisers  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smilh-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(41 4)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thorton  Rd.  -  Suite  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)952-0852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  Appraisals  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  Appraisals  Brakers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appraisal  Brokerage  Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALlT^ 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Wsuntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAINS:  Profitable, 
growing,  10  year  old  firm  publishing 
monthly  tabloid  and  shappers  in  premier 
Colorado  resort  community.  Owned  by 
founder-publisher  couple  who  sell  ods  and 
writes  articles.  Ideal  (or  2  person 
journalism  team  desiring  to  reside 
and  work  in  Colorado  resort.  Cash  flow 
$+/-65-70K/year  projected,  ($-t/-54K 
running  rate),  gross  $-h/-150K, 
running  rate.  Price  -  $l  65K/assets. 
Write  Broker,  Box  6207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Coastal  Carolina  weekly,  $875,000 
Midwest  shopper,  $765,000 
West  specialty  newspaper,  $950,000 
Ski  resort  weeklies,  $600,000 
East  Coast  web  plant,  $2,000,000 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 

John  T.  Cribb,  (406)  586-6621 . 

NY  UPSTATE  WEEKLY 
Excellent  owner-operator  situation. 
Priced  to  sell.  Contact:  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co.  (301)  540-0636. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  nice  town 
near  metro  area,  mac  equiped,  $100k 
gross,  priced  $70k  with  $25k  down. 
^ITKMITH  PUBLICATION  SERVICES 
Rod  Whitesmith  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Worry  is  interest  paid  on  trouble  before 
it  hits  due. 

William  Ralph  Inge 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE  seeks  profitable,  unopposed 
weekly  with  up  to  $400,000  revenue. 
Anywhere  but  coldest  regions.  Send  to 
Box  6217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4.000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autonomy. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

jvSnn  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicogo,  IL  60656 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Newspapers  wanted  to  buy, 
sell,  bid  or  finance. 

Box  6219,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Send  E6?P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confid^tial.  Contoct; 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


MAILROOM 


REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1 985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 

1974  227E  4  into  1 

2  1977  227S  6  into  1 

1980  227S  5  into  1 

1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 

MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 

356-4886 


3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototy^setting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all  in  good 
condition,  manufacturer  maintained.  You 
must  arrange  shipment.  Price  $10,000 
OBO.  Contact  Publisher,  The  Reporter, 
Florida  Keys  (305)  852-3216. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8600  TYPESETTERS 
Four  Compugraphic  8600  pica  typeset¬ 
ters.  excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
all  for  $500  each.  Call  or  write  Bob 
Vedder,  Venice  Gondolier,  Venice,  FL 
34285.  Ph;  (813)  484-2611. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accom¬ 
panying  1  LogE  Line17A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  d^elopers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 


3  unit  Goss  Community  with  SC 
Folder  (SC  296)  1970.  Available 
immediately.  M.J.  Hoffmeyer,  Daily 
Press,  122  West  Third,  Ashland,  W1 
54806.  (715)  682-2313. 

AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
tee  5  yers.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  (older  &  upper  former  - 1 9W 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

3- unit  Community  with  SC  folder  & 
Community  folder. 

Goss  SSC  stacked  unit. 

4- 1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add-on 
units. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

Two  4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with 
JF7  folders. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3-unit  News  King  press. 

News  King  add-on  units  &  folders. 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Goss  Community  units  (4)  1978; 
Harris  V22  units  (6);  Harris  JF-10 
and  JF-1  folders;  Baldwin  104,  105 
and  108  Count-O-Veyors.  DAMCO 
EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MiAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42*  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


ROYAL  ZENITH  200-S  Drum  Scanner 
with  monitor.  Good  clean  operating 
condition.  Purchased  factory  recondi¬ 
tioned  in  1990.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly.  H.  Scroggins  or  R.  Pifer,  Sandu¬ 
sky  (Ohio)  Register  (419)  625-5500. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SUBURBAN  PRESS  WANTED 
1000  or  1500  series 
Dennis  (219)  282-4430 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


America  is  a  large,  friendly  dog  in 
a  very  small  room.  Every  time  it 
wags  its  tail  it  knocks  over  a  chair. 

Arnold  Toynbee 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

Marksman  Inc. 

AAARK'eting  S’ervices  MAN’ogement 
Finally  an  alternative! ! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialish  in 
our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions 
Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

Telemarketing  Professionals 
The  Paper  People 
Specialists  in  upgrades 
&  conversions 
(313)  585-0018 


WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
l-(800)  327-8463 

MARKETING  SERVICES 


IN  HOUSE  OPERATIONS? 

Unless  we  appreciably  cut  your  per- 
order  cost  and  improve  your  operation, 
our  services  are  free. 

Donneley  Enterprises,  (215)  849-2323. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also  pro¬ 
vides  dampening  systems,  parallel  dri¬ 
ves,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  1  (505)  842- 1 357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

‘Doily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

COORDINATOR  FOR  NEWS  SERVICES 
CENTRAL  COLLEGE 
Pella,  Iowa 

Central  College  is  seeking  a  talented, 
highly  motivated  individual  to 
fill  its  position  of  Coordinator  (or 
News  Services.  Position  requires  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  commitment  to 
the  mission  and  goals  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  Christian  tradition, 
and  superior  writing  skills.  Prefer 
experiefKe  in  journalism  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  Responsibilities  include  serv¬ 
ing  as  college's  primary  press 
liaison  and  campus  reporter,  meeting 
regularly  with  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators  to  produce  news  and 
feature  articles  that  highlight  the 
college's  achievements,  and  oversee 
collet's  day-to-day  news  and  photogra¬ 
phy  operation. 

Central  College,  a  private,  co¬ 
educational,  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tion,  is  affiliated  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  but  welcomes 
students  and  employees  of  all  faiths. 
Founded  in  1 853,  Central  is  best  known 
for  its  eight  international  study 
programs  in  Europe,  China  and  Mexica. 
The  college  has  been  recognized  by 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Money  - 
magazine,  and  Barron's  as  one  of  the 
region's  top  liberal  arts  institutions. 

Pella  is  a  picturesque  community  of 
10,000  located  40  miles  southeast  of 
Des  Moines.  Its  Dutch  heritage  is 
retained  in  local  architecture,  ethnic 
bakeries  and  restaurants,  and  the  annual 
Tulip  Festival  which  attracts 
200,000  visitors.  One  of  the 
Midwest's  most  popular  vacation 
destinations,  Pella  soon  will 
complete  construction  of  a  resort- 
quality,  18-hole  golf  course  to  comple¬ 
ment  an  already  rich  recreational  area. 
Iowa's  largest  lake.  Red  Rock,  is 
five  minutes  from  the  college  campus. 
Position  open  immediately.  Inter¬ 
ested  candidates  should  submit  a 
letter  of  application,  resume  with  three 
references,  and  three  writing  samples  to; 

Personnel  Director 
Central  College 
812  University 
Pella,  lA  50219 

Central  College  is  an  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  and  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTLAND 
Lecturer  in  Journalism-non  tenure 
track,  renewable  position  beginning 
late  August  1993.  Primary  duties 
include  teaching  multiple  sections  of 
Introduction  to  Professional  Writ¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  advanced  journalism 
courses.  Teaching  load  is  four 
courses  each  semester.  The  successful 
candidate  will  also  serve  as  academ¬ 
ic  advisor  (or  students  majoring  in 
departmental  programs. 

The  University  of  Portland  is  a 
Catholic  comprehensive  university 
approximately  2,600  students  in  a 
residential  neighborhood  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  Studies  offers  liberal-arts-based 
baccalaureate  and  masters  degree  pro¬ 
grams  to  1 85  majors.  Approximately  30 
students  are  enrolled  in  a  B.S.  program 
in  print  journalism. 

Qualificatians:  Master's  degree 
plus  professional  experience  required; 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Evidence  of  successful 
teaching  experience  or  potential  is 
required.  Candidates  are  expected  to  be 
willing  to  work  with  departmental 
faculty  from  related  disciplines. 

Send  letter  of  application,  current 
vita,  three  letters  of  reference  or  place¬ 
ment  files,  and  evidence  of  teaching 
ability  to; 

Dr.  Steven  A.  Ward,  Chair 
Department  af  Communication  Studies 
University  of  Portland 

5000  N.  Williamette  Blvd. 

Portland,  OR  97203 

Application  review  will  begin  in 
March  and  continue  until  the  position 
is  filled.  The  University  of  Portland 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNALISM/ADVERTISING,  pend¬ 
ing  funding.  Tenure-track  position  in 
advertising  at  Western  Illinois 
University  beginning  (all  1993.  M.A. 
required;  doctorate  preferred.  Strong 
background  in  the  creative  process  and 
graphics  for  undergraduate  courses  in 
campaigns,  copy,  layout,  and  design. 
Record  of  successful  college  teaching 
desired.  Application  deadline  March 
8,  1993,  or  until  filled.  Send  letter, 
resume,  three  current  references,  tran¬ 
scripts,  to  Dr.  Ronald,  Department  of 
English  and  Journalism,  Western 
Illinois  University,  Macomb,  IL 
61455.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  We  seek 
applications  from  minorities,  women, 
and  persons  with  disabilities. 

ACCOUNTING 

EXPERIENCED  CONTROLLER  to  join  one 
of  the  Southwest's  fastest  growing 
doily  newspapers  to  take  charge  of  its 
financial  operation.  In  addition  to 
excellent  benefits,  a  competitive 
salary  and  a  highiv  desirable 
climate,  you  will  be  a  key  contribut¬ 
ing  member  of  our  progressive  publica¬ 
tion.  Prior  experience  demonstrating 
management  skills  in  preparing  and 
analyzing  financial  data  and  state¬ 
ments,  providing  and  monitoring 
department  budgets,  and  overseeing 
business  department  operations  are  pre¬ 
requisite  for  this  position.  Degree  in 
finance  and/or  accounting  with  know¬ 
ledge  in  use  of  computer  and  financial 
software  required.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  6214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIREaOR,  WASHINGTON 
JOURNAUSM  CENTER 

The  National  Press  Foundation  welcomes 
applications  for  administrator  of  the 
Center,  an  operating  program  of  the 
Foundation.  Since  1965  the  Center  has 
sponsored  conferences  (or  working  jour¬ 
nalists  by  top  policy  makers  and  experts 
on  issues  of  public  interest.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
topic  selection,  panelist  recruitment, 
scheduling,  arrangements,  promotion, 
and  marketing  the  Center's  programs  to 
assure  broad  participation  by  print  and 
bioadcast  journalists  from  around  the 
nation.  Salary  negotiable.  Apply  by  mail 
only  (no  phone  calls)  to  1 282  Notional 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC  20045. 
Include  salary  history.  Dradline  February 
26.  EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MEDIA  BROKERAGE  ASSOCIATES. 
Long  established,  major  national  firm 
seeking  regional  reps.  Candidates 
should  be  wal  versed  in  operations  and 
have  solid  industry  contacts. 
Contact;  Clagett  Ent.,  20  W.  3rd  St., 
Frederick,  MD  21701. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  -  Looking  for 
aggressive,  motivated  and  hard  work¬ 
ing  individual  that  wants  to  make 
money.  Publishing  background/ 
contacts  required.  New  York  City 
National  Jewish  Media  Company  is 
looking  for  ycxj.  Full/part  time.  Mnd 
resume  to  Box  6213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  21  daily  ancf  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  in  suburban  Boston,  is  looking 
(or  an  experienced  sales  executive  to  take 
charge  of  a  key  Display  Sales 
category. 

You  will  primarily  be  responsible  for 
a  twelve  person  staff  based  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  MA.  (Middlesex  News),  yet  the  right 
individual  will  help  lead  our  safes 
efforts  for  all  our  newspapers. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  track  record  in; 

*  Training  and  motivating  a  sales 
staff 

*  Winning  in  a  highly  competitive 
market 

*  Decisive,  strong,  confident  style 

*  Strong  sales  background 

*  Creative,  aggressive,  results- 
oriented 

*  Five  years  of  sales  management 
experience  as  either  Ad  Director 
or  Retail  Manager 

We  offer  a  highly  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  including  salary,  month¬ 
ly  bonus  program,  annual  MBO  and 
excellent  benefits. 

Please  send  your  resume,  along  with 
cover  letter,  in  confidence  to; 

AAark  O'Neil 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers 
PO  Box  9149 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

Ice  is  the  silent  language  of  the 
peak,  and  fire  the  silent  language 
of  the  star. 

Conrad  Aiken 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  AD  DIREaOR 
Rapidly  expanding  daily  newspaper, 
16,000  circulation  is  in  need  of  an 
assistant  ad  director.  Located  in  a 
vacation  and  sportsman  paradise, 
(northwestern  Montano  Zone  7)  it's  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  a  future  ad  mana¬ 
ger.  Experience  and  a  successful  track 
record  in  newspaper  advertising  sales 
is  essential.  Good  people  skills  and 
leadership  ability.  Motivation  and 
creativity  will  be  necessary  in  sche¬ 
duling  of  promotions  and  events.  Will 
train  sales  staff,  manage  personnel  and 
lead  by  example.  Duties  include 
outside  sales  to  existing  book  of 
clientele.  Previous  or  present  depart¬ 
ment  and/or  personell  management  at 
a  smaller  newspaper  would  be  helpful. 
Send  resume  of  work  and  salary  history 
to  Steve  Hill,  Ad  Director,  The  Daily 
Inter  Lake,  PO  Box  7610,  Kolispell, 
MT  59904-7610.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

26,000  7  day  central  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  seeks  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Candidate  must  be  a  positive  and 
motivational  leader  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  staff  of  8.  Must  possess  strong 
classified  sales  and  marketing 
abilities  in  order  to  make  creative 
sales  presentations  to  major  accounts, 
train  and  develop  staff,  hove  excellent 
people  skills  and  a  solid  understand¬ 
ing  on  how  to  sell  in  a  competitive 
market. 

A  record  of  successful  advertising/ 
marketing  leadership  with  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience  is  necessary. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Martin  J.  Hughes,  Director  of 
Advertising,  The  Daily  Item,  200 
Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 

ClASSIFIED/TELE/MRKETING 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

North  Jersey  Newspaper  Company  is 
looking  for  a  hands-on  leader-coach  for 
its  daily/weekly  publications 
(652,270  circulation). 

The  successful  candidate  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  newspaper  management  ex¬ 
perience. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive 
salary;  excellent  benefits  package, 
including  401 K  pension  plan. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  call 
Jeanette  Dowd,  North  Jersey  Newspapers 
Co.,  (201)  492-3546  or  FAX  (201) 
492-8785. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

SENIOR  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE/ 

CO-OP  MANAGER 

Connecticut  daily  salesperson  looking  for 
an  aggressive,  ambitious,  results-driven 
salesperson  to  sell  major  new  retail  ac¬ 
counts  as  well  as  manage  existing  top 
accounts.  Responsibilities  will  also  in¬ 
clude  managing  all  co-op  functions. 
Experience  selling  to  major  accounts  a 
strong  plus.  Great  opportunity  for 
growth.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  6211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
-If  you  are  innovative,  creative  and 
aggressive,  possess  superior  market¬ 
ing  and  teaching  skills  for  telephone 
sales,  this  is  your  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime. 

-New  York  City's  largest  circula¬ 
tion  paper  is  seeking  an  energetic 
individual  to  head  up  a  currently 
underdeveloped  division  of  our  expand¬ 
ing  organization. 

-We  publish  over  20  shoppers  delivered 
to  a  half  million  homes  every  week.  Even 
in  today's  business  climate  our 
papers  are  still  growing  rapidly. 
This  group  of  auality  publications 
is  the  undisputed  leader  in  display 
pages  sold  in  NYC.  But  as  of  yet,  we 
underdeveloped  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  The  publisher  desires 
to  realize  the  tremendous  grovrth  poten¬ 
tial  of  this  department.  Under  the  proper 
guidance  this  department's  billing 
is  expected  to  increase  three  fold  within 
the  next  two  years. 

-Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
We  will  also  compensate  for  reloca¬ 
tion.  We  are  willing  to  make  the 
investment.  Are  you  the  right  person  to 
lead  this  department  into  a  period  of 
explosive  growth.  If  so,  don't  hesitate 
and  send  your  resume  today  to:  Box  6224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESEARCH  AND  ADVERTISING 
SALES 

SUPPORT  MANAGER 
Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.  (DNI), 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  is 
seeking  an  energetic  Market  Research  and 
Advertising  Sales  Support  Manager  to 
develop  and  supervise  the  Research 
section  of  the  Marketing  department. 

Primary  responsibility  will  be  developing 
and  maintaining  support  to  the 
Advertising  Sales  department  through 
quantitative  research  and  development  of 
that  research  into  publications,  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  related  Advertising  sup¬ 
port  materials.  Secondary  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  for  Editorial/News  products  and 
for  Circulation  service  and  sales 
research. 

We're  looking  for  a  highly  skilled 
manager  with  a  proven  record.  We  pro¬ 
vide  competitive  compensation  and  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  If  you're  interested  in 
bringing  your  talents  and  energy  to  a 
fas^paced  environment  within  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  dynamic  company,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

DNI  Box  2198P 
PO  Box  1061 
Dayton,  OH  45401 
EOE 

ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITION  open  with  Zone 
5  small  daily  for  person  highly  moti¬ 
vated  to  move  into  management 
within  a  fewyears.  An  aptitude  for  sales 
along  with  other  newspaper  skills  is  im¬ 
portant.  Send  resume  and  letter  about 
yourself  to  Box  6200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  Indianapolis 
Newspapers.  AM  235,000.  PM  97,000. 
Sunday  420,000.  Energetic  staff  needs 
leader  who  can  help  us  grow  market  share. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  Malcolm 
Applegate,  General  Manager,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Newspapers,  307  N.  Pennsylvania 
St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Buffalo  News,  upstate  New  York  daily 
newspaperthatranks#1  inPMAcoveroge 
nationwide  and  has  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  almost  400,000,  is  seeking  a 
proven  professional  to  be  responsible  for 
all  aspects  of  co-op  advertising  for 
retail  and  classified  advertising. 
Successful  candidate  must  possess 
strong  sales  background;  experiertoe  in 
promoting  co-op  services  via  newsleF 
ters  and  vendor  support  programs;  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  multi-dealer  signa¬ 
ture  ads  for  notional  nranufocturers  and 
establishing  associations  with 
manufacturers'  sales  reps;  proven  track 
record  of  training  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  salespeople,  targeting 
accounts  and  setting  goals,  and  accom¬ 
panying  them  on  sales  calls;  knowledge 
of  co-op  lineage  tracking  systems. 
Send  resume  ana  salary  requirements  to 
Warren  T.  Colville,  Vice  President 
and  Advertising  Director,  The  Buffalo 
News,  PO  Box  1 00,  Buffalo,  NY  1 4240. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

CHIEF  GRAPHIC  ARTIST: 
Experienced  graphic  artist  to  super¬ 
vise  4-person  staff.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  references  to  Rick  Podden, 
Photo  and  Graphics  Editor,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolulu, 
HI  96802. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST: 

Self-starter  with  3-5  years  of  news  and 
Mac  experience.  Expert  in  Freehand  and 
Quark  XPress.  Send  resume,  learsheets 
and  references  to:  Rick  Podden,  Photo 
and  Graphics  Editor,  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  HI 
96802. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000 
daily  in  Northeast  Missouri.  Great 
opportunity  for  sales  and  promotion 
minded  manager.  Resumes  to  John  Goos- 
sen,  Hannibal  Courier-Post,  PO  Box  A, 
Hannibal,  MO  63401 . 


CIRCUIATION 


ALTERNATE  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

Establishing  Alternate  Distribu¬ 
tion  System  seeking  experienced 
Circulation  Manager  with  TMC  experi¬ 
ence.  Qualified  candidate  will 
possess  high  energy,  ability  to  work 
with  public  and  with  management  under 
pressure  and  deadlines.  Understanding 
of  mail  regulations  and  independent 
contractor  regulations  a  must.  Should 
be  proficient  with  computers  and 
mapping  software,  etc.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  references  and  salary  history  to: 
Scott  Haskins,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  7777 Jefferson  NE,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87109. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small,  6-day  daily  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  manager/director  to 
manage  this  department.  Must  hove  ex¬ 
cellent  or^nizotion  skills,  be  knowledge¬ 
able  and  able  to  run  a  competitive 
circulation  department.  Excellent  mark¬ 
eting,  sales  and  people  skills  are  a 
must.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
outstanding  DSM  or  number  two  person 
to  move  into  management  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  oriented  company.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  6196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION/MARKETING 

DIREaOR 

We  hove  the  gold,  looking  for  a  miner. 
Superb  opportunity  for  person  who  can 
fill  strong  product  in  a  fast  growing 
market  and  then  provide  service.  Subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  teriffic  community  in 
Zone  3.  Etox  6195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
Zone  5  mid-sized  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  circulator  to  motivate  and 
manage  7-9  District  Managers.  Good 
opportunities  for  further  odvarKement. 
Base  salary  in  low  $30s  plus  a 
realistic  5-15%  bonus  potential.  If 
you  are  a  sales-oriented  professiotKil 
with  at  least  3  years  circulation 
experience,  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  6216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
70,000  daily  in  Zone  4.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  with  a  reputation 
for  getting  things  done.  Write  to  Box 
6194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
SYSTEMS  SUPPORT 


If  you're  a  cut  above,  we  have  an  exoeptiortal  career  opporturtity 
for  you.  We're  Colller-Jackaon,  a  leading  provider  of  business 
sof^are  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Continuing  growth  has  cre¬ 
ated  several  outstandng  opportunities  on  our  Software  Support 
team. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  with  newspaper  accounting  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation  experience  to  provide  customer  support  and 
oversee  installations.  Travel  is  required. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challenging  and  exciting  career  opportunity  in 
a  people-orient^  non-smoking  environment,  send  resume  to: 
Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR  Manager,  3707  W.  Cherry  SL, 
Tampa,  FL  33607.  EOE 

CompuServe* 

_ Collier-Jackson 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS  REVIEW 

Seeking  individual  to  visit  our 
newspapers  and  shoppers  across  the 
U.S.  to  evaluate  their  circulation  systems 
and  records.  Heavy  travel.  Lots  of 
detail  and  paperwork. 

Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  AAANAGER 

Zone  2  based  company  seeks  a  hands-on, 
results  oriented  team  player.  Working 
knowledge  of  budgets,  auditing  proce¬ 
dures  and  weeklies  (both  paid  and  free)  a 
plus.  Light  travel  to  our  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  necessary.  Must  be  organized  with 
the  ability  to  work  unsupervised.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to  Box 
6220,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  applica¬ 
tions  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Our  1 1 ,000  circulation  6-dciy  daily  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  take-charge 
manager.  Great  spot  for  a  professional! 
who's  now  a  Number  2  manager.  Our 
family-owned  paper  in  a  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  resort  area  in  New  England  needs  a 
self-starter  with  strong  experience  in 
sales,  ABC  record-keeping,  and  single 
copy  sales  in  a  tourism  market.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Circulation  Position,  Box  727,  Dover, 
NH  03820. 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
daily,  130,000  Sunday  newspaper 
located  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  is 
seeking  a  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
Will  be  a  key  member  of  the  management 
team  responsible  for  all  home  delivery 
within  market,  including  motor 
routes,  agents  and  little  merchants. 

Self-starter,  willing  to  challenge  the 
past  and  guide  us  through  to  the  future. 
Excellent  communication  skills, 
analytical  skills  and  problem 
solving  ability.  Must  be  able  to 
relate  well  with  people  at  all  levels 
Will  be  responsible  for  preparation 
and  management  of  annual  budget. 

Proven  5  year  home  delivery  record  and/ 
or  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  or 
related  field.  Send  resume  to  Charles 
Doucet,  Circulation  Director,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 


_  Media 

Grapevine 

You  hMTd  R  on  t»  gripeww 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Newspaper  Indusiryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
Photographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Snce  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 


Cnogo.  IL  60605  Avoraot  om  2-3  mra 
AvoCeit  iSOSiAmrSeee 
pran*  md  be  16  yem  or  otdiir 


CIRCULATION 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
daily,  1 30,000  Sunday  newspaper 
located  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  is 
seeking  an  experienced  manager  to  lead, 
motivate  and  supervise  our  Customer 
Service  Department. 

Join  our  team  of  circulation  managers 
as  we  work  together  to  achieve  excellent 
customer  service  and  maximum  sales 
growth  in  a  challenging  and  campetitive 
environment. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  a 
high  energy  level,  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  analytical  skills,  be  able 
ta  identify  apportunities  and  imple¬ 
ment  innovative  programs  designed  to 
improve  service  and  increase  sales. 

Three  to  five  years  business  experience 
preferably  in  sales,  management  and/or 
customer  service  and/or  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  Business  or  related  field. 
Newspaper  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Charles  Doucet,  Circulation 
Director,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
a  06511. 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  get  it  dane,  team 
plover  to  lead  the  metro  home  delivery 
staff  in  achieving  exceptional  results.  If 
you  are  a  circulation  professional  with 
distribution,  promotions,  marketing  and 
management  experience,  as  well  as,  the 
personal  drive  to  get  it  done,  we  have 
an  unequaled  opportunity  for  you.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  a  significant 
incentive  plan,  and  excellent  benefit 
package,  ^nd  your  resume,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  a  cover  letter  telling  us  why  you 
are  the  best  candidate  for  this  position, 
and  a  list  of  references  to: 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  W.  Colfax  Ave. 

Denver,  CO  80204 

EOE 

All  applicants  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 


OUTSIDE  SALES  CONTRAQORS 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Zane  2 
searching  for  Independent  Contractors 
to  sell  subscriptions  door-to-door  and  or 
food  and  retail  subscription  promotional 
locations.  We  are  looking  to  forge  a 
long  term  relationship  with  the  right 
person  or  company.  We  pay  the  most  in 
the  industry  for  good  quality  business. 
Box  6223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITION 


COMPOSING  Supervisor/System 
Manager,  16000  circulation  -  Total 
MAC  System,  Northwestern  Montana,  The 
Last  Best  Place.  Send  resume  to  Tom 
Kurdy  Box  7610,  Kalispell,  MT  59904 
No  phone  calls. _ 


/  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact 
than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  man 
to  elevate  bis  life  by  a  conscious 
endeavor. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST  -  Mid-size 
Daily  newspaper  in  Sauthem  New  jersey 
s  seeking  an  experienced  COBOL 
programmer/analyst  looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  flexible  and  possess  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication 
skills.  Experience  with  VAX/VMS  & 
DCL/Datatrieve  using  O  AIM  soft¬ 
ware  IS  very  beneficial.  A  minimum  of 
a  two-year  degree  in  camputer  science 
with  twa  years  programming/analysis 
experience  requ  i  red .  We  offer  an  excellent 
working  environment,  a  competitive 
salary  along  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Please  send  a  resume  and  your 
salary  requirements  ta:  Persannel 
Department,  South  Jersey  Publishing 
Co.,  1CXX)  W.  Washington  Ave.,  Plea- 
santville,  NJ  08232. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER: 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive,  exper- 
enced  business  writer.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Anne  Harpham, 
Managing  Editor/News,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolulu, 
HI  96802. 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR.  We  need  a 
creative  and  Macintosh-literate 
artist  to  add  to  our  art  department.  Twa 
to  three  years  of  newsroom  experience 
preferred.  Send  samples  and  resume  to 
Steve  Duckett,  Graphics  Editor, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  PO  Box  1 71 9, 
Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
65,000  daily.  Strong  editing  and 
layout  skills  a  must.  Responsibil¬ 
ity  includes  directing  sports  copy 
desk  in  a  sports-starved  community. 
Send  resume  and  editing  and  page 
design  examples  to:  Jim  Fair,  Sports 
Editor,  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal, 
PO  Elox  1657,  Spartanburg,  SC  29304. 


ASSISTANT  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  an 
assistant  systems  editor  ready  far 
the  challenge  of  supporting  N^can 
pagination  and  technology,  especially 
PCs,  Macs  and  Sll  System  55.  Applic¬ 
ants  need  three  years  of  nevrsroom  or 
publishing  experience;  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  liberal  arts  or  computer 
science,  and  previous  PC/Mac  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  David  Westphal,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO  Box 
957,  Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR: 

To  assist  Feature  Editor  with  daily 
and  Sunday  sections.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  story  selection,  copy  editing,  page 
design.  Send  clips,  tearsheets,  resume 
and  references  to  Susan  Yim,  Managing 
Editor  for  Features/Design,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolulu, 
HI  96802. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  CA's  leading 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  business 
reporter.  Two  years'  experience  preferred 
Agribusiness  background  and  Spanish 
language  skills  a  plus.  The  Bee  is  a 
150,000  circulation  McClotchy 
newspaper  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Brenda 
Austin,  The  Fresno  Bee,  1 626  "E*  Street, 
Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Suburban  Philadelphia  Publishing  Co. 
seeks  creative  and  aggressive  busi¬ 
ness  writer  with  journalism  degree  for 
national  newsletter.  Minimum  3  years 
writing  experience  required,  along  with 
the  ability  to  generate  stary  ideas. 
Candidate  should  be  outgoing,  engag¬ 
ing  and  able  to  develop  contacts. 
Desktop  publishing  (Pagemaker)  and 
layout  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
writing  sample  and  caver  letter  stat¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to:  LRP 
Publications,  Human  Resources 
Department,  300/ED,  747  Dresher  Rd., 
Harsham,  PA  19044. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Weekly  business  newspaper  seeks 
aggressive,  news-ariented  business 
reporter.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Kit 
Gorman,  CityBusiness,  FO  Bax  19308, 
New  OHeans,  LA  70179. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR: 

To  manage  daily  and  Sunday  business 
sectians  and  Sunday  real  estate 
sectian;  direct  local  business  staff 
(five  reporters,  one  makeup  editor). 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Anne 
Harpham, Managing  Editor/News,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolu¬ 
lu,  HI  96802. 


CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  FOUR  OF  THESE 
FIVE?:(1  )Data,  (2)Opera  Man, 
(3)Tori  Spelling,  (4)Paris, 
(5)Flea. 

If  you  can,  we  might  be  able  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We're  looking  for  a  writer  —  hip, 
irreverent,  provocative  —  to  help  us  with 
our  nationally  renawned  teen  coverage. 
You'll  also  be  able  to  write  our  other 
feature  sections,  which  are  pretty 
groovy,  too.  Send  clips,  resume  and  ten 
story  ideas  ta  Bax  6197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Insight,  a  national  news  feature  moga- 
zine,  seeks  a  self-motivated  copy 
editor.  Five  years'  experience.  Tnis 
is  a  chance  to  join  a  highly  talented 
cadre  of  copy  editors  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

Besides  traditional  copy-editing 
excellence,  job  requires  editorial 
judgment  and  some  fact  checking.  Mac 
experience  a  plus,  especially  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Competitive  salary.  Send 
resume,  your  best  headlines  and 
captians,  and  a  copy  of  a  story  on  which 
you  think  you  desert  a  byline.  Stephen 
Rush,  Insight,  3600  New  York  Ave.  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002.  No  calls. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Savannah  Morning 
News,  an  80,000  circulation  daily 
in  southeast  Georgia's  historic, 
picturesque  and  growing  port  city, 
seeks  an  energetic  copy  editor  with  3-5 
years  experience  and  an  exceptional  Hair 
for  newspaper  design.  Must  possess 
strong  editing  and  headline-writing 
skills  and  the  ability  ta  perform 
under  tight  deadlines.  Macintosh  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  Advancement  potential. 
Send  resume,  editing  and  design 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to: 

News  Editor 

Savannah  Maming  News 
PO  Box  1088 
Savannah,  GA  31402 

FREELANCE  writers  capable  af  writing 
about  the  business  side  of  the  woodwork¬ 
ing  business.  (505)  828-2574. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR.  The  News-Times  of 
Danbury,  CT,  (circulation  38,000  daily, 
45,000  Sunday)  has  an  opening  for  a 
copy  editor.  We  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  prior  reporting  experience,  ex¬ 
cellent  command  of  the  language, 
who  can  write  snappy  heads,  knows 
layout  and  design,  can  spot  holes  in 
stories  and  correct  them,  and  is  willing 
to  work  with  reporters  to  improve  sto¬ 
ries.  Danbury  is  60  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  its  unemployment  rate  is 
about  5  percent,  one  of  the  lowest  in 
Connecticut.  Contact  Paul  Steinmetz, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Times,  333 
Main  St.,  Danbury,  CT  06810.  (203) 
731-3361. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  mid-size 
daily  newspaper.  Minimum  of  3  years 
copy  editing  experience.  Pagination 
ana  graphics  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resumes  and  layout  samples  to  Kim 
Kirkham,  News  Editor,  The  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760-2952. 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

Florida's  fastest-growing  newspaper 
is  looking  for  a  person  \^o  can  bring 
vision  and  vitality  to  its  features 
sections.  Condidotes  should  have  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  cobr 
design;  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
lotest  color  technology;  an  eye  for  good 
photos  (and  the  ability  to  ploy  them  prop- 
sdy);  good  headline-writing,  copy¬ 
editing  and  organizational  skills;  and 
the  desire  to  work  in  the  competitive 
South  Florida  newspaper  market.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Bobb,  Features  Desk  Editor,  Sun-Sentinel, 
200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301-2293. 

DYNAMIC,  fast-growing  publisher  in 
Boston  seeks  financiaf  writer/ editor 
for  top-flight  newsletters  serving  mutu¬ 
al  funds,  banks,  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies.  Must  be  able  to  write  lively, 
informative  copy  on  tight  deadlines. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  lo  Published 
Image,  Ste.  605,  Dept.  B,  107  South 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02111. 

EDITOR/MANAGER  needed  for  growing 
county  seat  weekly  in  Delaware.  Great 
opportunity  (or  person  who  likes  life  in 
a  small  community.  Please  send  whatever 
material  you  think  best  recommends  you 
(or  the  job.  Mail  to:  Jim  Flood, 
Publisher,  PO  Box  664,  Dover,  DE 
19903. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  for  southeastern  llli- 
S'll  R^i^at  (618)  242-0113. 

EDITORS 

For  a  16,000  daily  in  southern 
Ohio.These  will  be  the  top  two  positions 
in  a  newsroom  that  has  won  Ohio  AP's 
General  Excellence  Award  for  three  of 
the  last  five  years. 

LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR:  Formerly  the 
city  editor's  position,  this  person 
will  supervise  a  five-reporter  staff. 
This  includes  assigning  stories, 
editing  c(^,  and  some  layout. 

DESIGN  EDITOR:  This  person  oversees 
the  look  of  the  paper  from  beginning 
to  end.  but  most  especially  Page  1  A. 
Must  knowyourwoyaroundaMacintosh 
and  know  now  to  make  o  typesetter 
doyourbidding.  Other  copy  editing  skills 
o  must. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to: 
Marvin  Jones,  Managing  Editor,  Chil- 
licothe  Gazette,  50  W.  Main  St., 
Chillicothe,  OH  45601. 


_ EDflORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-I-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EDITOR  -  to  work  40  hours/week  and  1 0 
hours/week  overtime.  $1 5.40/hour  and 
$23. 10/hour  (or  overtime.  Duties: 
Review  articles  submitted  by  repor¬ 
ters.  Edit  portions  desirable  (or 
publication.  Determine  layout  of  news¬ 
paper.  Assign  reporters  for  projects 
such  as  investigative  reports,  or 
special  interest  reports,  etc.  Must  be 
College  graduate  with  a  Masters  Degree 
in  Mass  Communications  or  Commu¬ 
nications.  Must  be  able  to  write,  read 
and  speak  in  the  Korean  language.  Must 
hove  at  least  one  year  experience  in  job 
offered  or  at  least  2  years  experience  as 
research  professor  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  or  Communications.  Must  have 
proofof  legal  aulhorityto  work  permanent¬ 
ly  in  the  U.S.  Send  resumes  to:  Illi¬ 
nois  Dept,  of  Empbyment  Security,  401 
S.  State  St.  -3  South,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attn:  Arlene  Thrower,  R«.  No. 
V-IL  6402-T.  NO  CALLS.  AN  EMPLOY¬ 
ER  PAID  AD  -  SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
RESUME. 

EDITOR/WRITER:  Can  you  lay  out  and 
supervise  production  of  two  feature 
sections  and  one  news  section  and 
still  find  time  to  write  features  that 
tell  stories  with  style  and  sparkle? 
Do  you  have  the  energy  to  quickly  turn 
good  ideas  into  great  newspaper 
futures?  Would  you  consider  join¬ 
ing  our  growing  staff?  This  new  posi¬ 
tion  offers  the  challenge  of  building 
something  new,  making  a  strong  AM 
daily  stronger  and  having  fun  working 
hard  with  a  supportive  group  or 
people  who  love  their  work  and  their 
community.  Respond  quickly.  We  wont 
you  to  join  us  when  we  pick  up  seven 
CNPA  awards  on  February  13.  Tell  us 
what  you  can  do  with  a  cover  letter,  lay¬ 
out  and  writing  sonnies  to  Mark  Paxton, 
Executive  Editor,  Tne  Free  Lance,  PO 
Box1417,  Hollister,  CA  95024-1417. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Independently  owned  medium-sized,  7 
day  AM  daily  newspaper  located  in  Zone 
5.  Wonderful  city  to  live  in  with 
lots  of  amenities.  This  top  editor¬ 
ial  position  will  direct  a  staff  of 
38.  First  class  pagination  equip¬ 
ment  in  place.  Candidates  will  require 
current  total  newsroom  manogementex- 
perience.Weoffergreat  company  ben¬ 
efits,  salary  and  perks  to  attract  the  right 
person  to  fit  with  our  aggressive  man¬ 
agement  team.  We'll  need  complete  his¬ 
tory,  including  accomplishments,  expe¬ 
rience,  salary  history  on  your  first  re¬ 
sume.  All  inquires  acknowledged  and 
confidential!  Send  to  Box  6212,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

Fast-growing  news  service  seeks  editor 
br  national  news  desk.  Requires  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  and  finance,  ability 
to  react  quickly  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Resume  to:  Brian  Rooney,  National 
News  Editor,  Bloomberg  Business  News, 
PO  Box  888,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542-0888. 
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FEATURES  DESIGNER 

Join  the  talented  award-winning  staff  at 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News.  Wehove  seven 
feature  sections,  some  daily,  some  week¬ 
ly,  and  we're  looking  br  o  designer  who 
can  produce  strong  visual  ancT  content- 
driven  pages.  Candidates  shoub  hove  3 
to  5  years  experience  in  page  design. 
Illustration  and  Mac  skills 
(Illustrator  and  Photoshop,  particu¬ 
larly)  considered  an  asset.  In  1992  the 
Daily  News  received  26  SND  awards, 
including  two  silvers  br  design  and 
illustration  portfolios.  We  demand 
excellence  and  like  to  take  risks.  If 
you  can  help  us  get  to  the  next  level,  please 
send  work  sampes,  a  resume  and  a  letter 
to: 

Galie  Jean-Louis 
c/o  Human  Resources 
Anchorage  Daily  News 

PO  Box  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

FEATURE  VYRITER: 

Five  years'  experience  prebrred  in 
cutting  edge  feature  section.  Send 
resume,  clips,  and  rebrences  to  Susan 
Yim,  Managing  Editor  br  Features/ 
Design,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  PO  Box 
3110,  Honolulu,  HI  96802. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
aggressive  individual  who  can  work  ac¬ 
curately,  clearly,  concisely  and  quickly 
under  deadline  pressure.  Need 
someone  who  can  go  through  or 
around  stumbling  blocks,  ask  the  extra 
question,  make  the  extra  call,  bring 
the  human  element  out  in  stories.  Send 
clips,  resumes  to  Pam  Turfa,  City  Editor, 
The  Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  No 
phone  colls,  please. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  br  lively 
little  daily  in  Ohio.  Beginner  or  up 
to  2  years  experience.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Norwalk  Reflector,  PO  Box  71, 
Norwalk,  OH  44857. 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST.  We  are  looking 
br  o  news  artist  as  combrtable  at  the 
Mac  as  at  the  drawing  table.  You  must  be 
able  to  design  spectacular  feature 
pages,  create  usebi  infographics  and 
work  with  copy  editors  to  produce 
compelling  section  fronts.  The  bulk  of 
your  assignments  will  be  perbrmed  on 
the  Mac;  fluency  with  Freehand  and 
Quark  XPress  is  essential.  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  skills  are  a  big  plus.  Prebrence 
will  oe  be  given  to  candidates  with  at 
least  2  years  of  newspaper  experience. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  sampbs 
to  Nan  Keck,  El  Paso  Times,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999.  The  Times  is 
an  AM  Gannett  daily  of  68,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  1 02,000  Sunday.  We're 
an  equal  opportunity  empbyer. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  program  in  Public  Affairs  Report¬ 
ing.  Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
woivers  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April 
1 .  Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a, 
SSU,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243. 
(217)  786-6535. 

Minority  Journalists/Students: 
Win  on  expenses-paid  trip  to  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  conference  in  New  York. 
To  apply,  call  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  &  Editors,  (314)  882-2042. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  Indiana's 
largest  daily  circulation  newspaper, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
reporter  to  write  well-researched 
stories  on  issues  and  people  that  affect 
our  readers. 

Applicant  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper 
(experience  producing  enterprising, 
investigative  stories  a  must); 
strong  writing,  analytical  and 
communication  skills;  solid  news 
judgment,  and  o  determination  to 
produce  quality  stories. 

Experience  in  using  and  producing 
computer  databases  a  plus. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  to:  Joyce 
Winnecke,  City  Editor,  The  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  IN  46206-0145. 

MAKEUP  EDITOR: 

Copy  editing  background  prebrred.  Page 
design  and  bll-page  pagination  br 
local  news,  sports,  business,  feature, 
editorial  and/ar  Sunday  sections. 
Experience  on  Sll  system  o  plus.  Send 
tearsheets,  resume  and  rebrences  to 
Susan  Yim,  Managing  Editor  for 
Features/Design,  Honolulu  Advertis¬ 
er,  PO  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  HI  96802. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
You're  creative,  tough  on  breaking  news, 
and  a  leader.  You  know  how  to  direct 
reporters  and  you  know  how  to  mold  sto¬ 
ries  and  staff.  Good  sabry  and  benefits 
on  east  coast  mid-sized  daily  for  this 
No.  2  position.  Send  letter,  complete  re¬ 
sume,  to  Box  6210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-SIZED  Fbrida  daily  seeking  sea¬ 
soned,  hands-on  managing  editor.  We 
are  looking  for  that  exceptional  candi¬ 
date  who  can  help  make  a  good  news¬ 
paper  one  of  the  best.  If  you  ore  a  com¬ 
petitive  leader,  a  team  player  never  sat¬ 
isfied  with  second  best  and  can  describe 
yourself  as  o  doer,  a  teacher,  and  a 
dreamer,  and  you  believe  in  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  local  news  readers  need 
every  day  of  the  week,  write  to  Box  6208, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE  DESIGNERS 

Dynamic  northwest  Ohio  daily  needs  2 
creative  poginators  to  showcase  our 
work  and  help  with  redesign.  Your 
layouts  will  show  sound  color  use, 
flair,  drama,  sense  of  bn,  stroight 
storytelling,  for  any  section.  One 
person  will  help  with  Mac  graphics,  the 
other  will  copy  edit.  1-3  years  daily 
experience  heipbl.  Send  letter  outlining 
your  design  interests  and  phibsophy, 
a  resume,  20-30  slides  or  page  tear- 
sheets  to:  Ray  Sullivan,  Editor,  The 
Lima  News,  121  E.  High  St.,  Uma,  OH 
45802-0690. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  with  strong  artis¬ 
tic  ability  and  editing  skills. 
Experience  creating  graphics.  Maps 
prebrred.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Dogny 
Scott,  Asst.  News  Editor,  Tfie  New  Mexi¬ 
can,  202  E.  A4arcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 
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REPORTERS  -  tfie  opportunifies  are  on 
rt>e  desk.  If  you  are  a  meticulous,  street- 
smart  reporter  looking  for  next  step,  we 
will  train  you  in  copy  editing, 
layout,  pagination,  and  give  you  a 
cfrance  to  help  run  newsroom.  Write: 
Copy  Editor  vacancy.  The  Pottsville 
Republican,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 

SPORTS  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin's 
largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  proven 
artist/page  designer  to  assist  the  sports 
staff  in  producing  award-winning  pages. 
Must  hove  a  kn^edge  and  interest  in 
sports  and  possess  strong  Mac  skills,  in¬ 
cluding  Quark,  Photo-Shop  and 
Illustrator  or  Freehand.  Primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  to  conceive,  research  and 
produce  infographics  and  design  spe¬ 
cial  sports  packages.  You  also  may  be 
called  uponto  design  daily  pages. 
Pagination  experierKe  is  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  references  and  work  samples  to: 

Geoffrey  W.  Blaesing 
Graphics  Editor 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  W1  53201-0661 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  has 
an  immediate  opening  on  its  Features 
desk  fo  ra  top-notch  pom  designer.  If 
you  know  the  difference  between  layout 
and  design  and  have  Mocintosh  and  color 
experience,  you  may  fit  the  bill. 
Candidates  should  hove  3-5  years  expe¬ 
rierKe  in  poTC  design.  Knovdedge  of  pag¬ 
ination  hapful.  Setid  in  your  resume  arid 
samples  (photocopies  OK  -  no  disks)  by 
Feb.  10  to  Features  Editor  Caroline 
Beyrau,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  600  S. 
Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NC  28202.  No 
phone  colls,  please.  EOE. 

THE  LEDGER,  an  80,000  circulation 
New  York  Times-owned  daily  in  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.,  is  looking  for  a  page 
designer  for  its  daily  feature 
section.  We  need  o  well-rounded  journal¬ 
ist  who  can  not  only  design  an  eye¬ 
catching  page,  but  write  compiling 
heads  for  it  and  edit  copy.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to  Bruce 
Giles,  Managing  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL  33802. 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  J^plicants 
must  have  three  years  full-time  daily 
nev/spaper  experieiKe,  preferably  as  an 
editor  or  a  slot,  with  supervisory 
experience  a  plus.  Should  be  an  excellent 
content  editor  with  strong  people 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  vtork  nights  and 
weekends.  Speed  and  ability  to  handle 
pressure  is  essential.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  by  Feb.  5  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  two 
experienced  and  versatile  editors  to 
handle  local,  national  and  interna- 
tiorral  copy  on  the  News  Desk.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  at  least  five  years  of 
experierKe  on  a  metro  daily,  very  strong 
work-editing  skills  and  layout 
ability.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 
Applicants  must  be  willing  to  work 
flexible  hours.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  our  work  by  Feb.  5  to  Millie  Quan, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 
No  calls,  please. 
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THE  TRI-CITY  HERALD  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  who  can  edit  stories,  write 
headlines  and  paginate  pages  in  a 
demanding,  quality-conscious  news¬ 
room.  We  are  a  38,000  AM  daily  in 
Southeastern  Washington's  Columbia 
Basin.  This  is  a  demanding  news  town 
and  we  hove  a  record  of  aggressive  cover¬ 
age.  The  ideal  candidate  would  have 
strong  news  sense,  ability  to  write 
clear  and  bright  headlines  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  spot  holes  in  stories.  We  are 
looking  for  a  candidate  with  at  least 
two  years  experience  and  the  desire  to  do 
excdlentwonc.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Robert¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  Tri-City 
Herald,  PO  Box  2608,  Tri-Cities, 
WA  99302. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  experiencepreferred  in 
supervision  of  staff  and  freelancers, 
lavout,  copyediting  and  writing 
editorials,  headlines  and  cutlines. 
Send  resume,  clips  (no  calls,  please) 
to  Loren  Ghiglione,  Worcester  County 
Newspapers,  25  Elm  Street,  Southbridge, 
MA  01550. 

WRITER/ ANALYST  —  The  Ackerman 
Group,  the  country's  premier  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risk- 
analysis  service,  seeks  another 
seasoned  pro.  Applicants  should  hove  a 
brood  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  prefer¬ 
ably  experience  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  Writing  and  analytical 
skills  a  must,  Russian/East  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Latin  American  experience  (and 
Spanish  language)  a  major  plus. 
Salary  $50,000-plus,  depending  on 
skills  and  experience.  Resume  and  vrrit- 
ing  samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141.  No  telephone 
inquiries. 

FACIUTIES  MANAGEMENT 

FACIUTY  MANAGER 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  Facility  Mana^  to  manage 
the  safe,  efficient  ancT  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical 
facilities. 

Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechani¬ 
cal,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Will  troin  and  direct  the  staff  toward 
departmental  and  company  goals. 

Will  have  responsibility  for  keeping 
buildings  and  equipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 

Will  direct  company  safety  program. 

Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
management  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  A^noger. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Dept., 

Attn:  Facility  Manager 
The  Times-Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  The  Dispatch  in 
Gilroy  needs  a  shooter  with  vision  who 
wants  to  make  an  impact  -  someone  who 
will  continue  our  tradition  of 
outstanding  community  journalism. 
Photo  staff  of  three  ancf  dedicated 
editors  await  your  arrival  at  under 
10,000,  five  day  daily.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  portfolio  to  Kory 
Hansen,  Chief  Photographer,  The 
Dispatch,  PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA 
95021-2365. 

PRESSROOM 

COLORADO'S  HIGH  COUNTRY  beckons 
an  experienced  pressman  who  knows 
a  Goss  Community  inside  and  out. 
Prepress  experience  also  a  must.  The 
Aspen  Daily  News  needs  a  head 
pressman  to  manage  and  run  our  op¬ 
eration.  Call  (303)  923-2741  between 
8  am  and  1 0  am  MST. 

PRESS  FOREMAN:  We  need  someone  to 
lead  the  efforts  of  our  press  crew  print¬ 
ing  our  15,000  circulation  daily. 
We're  a  PM  paper  on  weekdays,  AM  on 
weekends.  We're  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  press  operator  vdio  can  help  us 
get  the  most  out  of  our  Goss  Urbanite. 
Competitive  pay,  good  working  condi- 
tions,more.  Contact  Ted  Uhall,  Sr., 
Production  Manager,  The  Daily  iberian, 
PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562 
or  call  (318)  365-6773. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Boulder  Publishing,  Inc.  is  seeking 
a  full-time  Pressroom  Manager.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  hiring,  sche¬ 
duling,  maintaining  inventories  and 
maintenance  schedules.  Minimum  qual¬ 
ifications  include  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Metro  Goss  press  and  Goss 
Community  presses.  Hands-on  manager 
required  -  some  college  preferred,  previ¬ 
ous  management  experience  necessary. 
Toapply,  submit  resume  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to  Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591 , 
Boulder,  CO  80306,  Attn:  Human 
Resources. 

AA/EOE 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Bring  your  talents  and  experience 
on  Webb  Offset  press  to  a  national 
award  winning  vreekly  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Zone  7.  Strong  leadership 
skills  and  commitment  to  excellence 
needed.  Offers  career  opportunity  and 
high  quality  life  style.  Resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Box  6222,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Philosophy  is  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that  life  must  be  understood 
backward.  But  then  one  forgets  the 
other  clause  -  that  it  must  Be  lived 
forward. 

Soren  Kierkegaard 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NATIONAL  MEDIA 
RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 

Unique  opportunity  with  college  public 
relations  firm  as  senior  account  executive. 
Requires  extensive  news  media  experience  to 
Identify,  develop  and  market  good  news 
stories  and  features  nationally.  Involves  travel 
to  major  media  markets  and  to  client  college 
campuses  across  the  country.  Send 
resume  with  work  samples  tO; 

Aadi  Volikas 

SEHRUHB  ASSOCUn  UtllVERSITY 
REUTIORSCOUMSEIORS,  IRC. 

222  Main  St,  Keene,  RH  03431 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  pro¬ 
gressive  manager  to  bring  employee 
Involvement  methods  and  excellent  techni¬ 
cal  skills  to  the  position  of  prepress 
manager. 

Position  oversees  Composing,  Color/ 
Camera,  Platemaking  and  Make-up  & 
Scheduling  departments  to  improve 
repress  production  and  communication 
ow,  productivity,  and  quality. 
Applicants  should  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  knowledge 
ofproductlon  systems  color  technology, 
development  of  quality  standards  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedures,  and  contin¬ 
uous  prepress  improvement. 

The  Seattle  Times  Is  a  large,  metro 
daily  and  we  offer  the  beautifuF northwest 
and  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age  inicuding  401  (k)  and  pension  and 
dependent  care  account. 

Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box 
70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Seeking  a  team  leader  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  production  management  to  take 
responsbility  for  Pre-Press,  Press, 
Commercial  Printing  and  Building 
Maintenance. 

Candidates  should  possess  a  strong 
mix  of  technical  and  management 
skills  including  full  color  offset 
printing,  computer  technology,  quality 
control,  budgeting  ability  to  deal 
with  environmental  and  safety  issues. 
Knowledge  of  Goss  Community  press  help¬ 
ful.  Must  be  results-oriented  with  a 
demonstrated  record  in  productivity, 
cost  savings  and  training  programs. 
College  degree  preferred. 

Please  submit  a  detailed  resume 
including  salary  history.  All 
inquiries  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Jane  McGuigan 
Personnel  Administrator 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc. 

PO  Box  350 
Princeton,  NJ  08542 

No  phone  calls,  please 

SALES 

MAJOR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  Company 
(Daily  and  Weekly  publications 
600,000  +  circulation)  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  motivated,  self-starter  who 
wants  to  be  part  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  company. 

The  ideal  candidate  should  hove  a 
minimum  of  2  years  major  account  or 
supermarket  account  sales  experience.  Be 
proficient  in  sales  presentations  and 
promotions. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
growth  wi*h  a  successful  and  progres¬ 
sive  company. 

We  offer  excellent  commission  incen¬ 
tives,  above  average  benefits  package, 
and  401 K  plan. 

If  you  feel  you  can  meet  the  challenge  and 
would  like  an  interview,  please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
North  Jersey  Newspapers,  988  Main 
Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055,  Personnel 
Dept. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.CX3  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATiONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times.  S85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
generating  revenueand  expense  reduction 
seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to  new 
challenge  on  weekly  group  or  small-to- 
mid  size  daily.  Send  to  Box  6108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIA  CONSULTANT,  former  CEO  wants 
to  return  to  day-to-day  operations.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  broadcast/publishing,  i 
Interested  in  tum-arounds  and  restruc¬ 
turing,  'crisis  management"  and  deve¬ 
lopment,  sales  problems.  Get  results. 
Dennis  (305)  935-5057. 

VETERAN  PUBLISHER  -  Mark^  driven, 
customer  oriented,  NYTRENG  trained. 
Great  record  of  success.  Top  performer  for 
the  Times,  and  Morris  Newspaper  Corpo¬ 
ration,  also  owned  Florida  weekly. 
Tough  times  demand  top  talent  in  your 
management  ranks.  Don't  take  chances, 
hire  the  best.  For  resume  call  (407) 
952-5119. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  VP/DIRECTOR- 
Experienced  east  coast  professional 
seeking  upper  level  position.  Experience 
in  daily/weekly  properties,  carrier, 
mail.  Expertise  in  growth,  promotion, 
ABC,  mailroom,  budgeting,  postal, 
single  copy,  etc.  One  of  the  b^t.  Send  to 
Box  6215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  over  15 
years  experience  seeking  position  with 
small  to  medium  daily.  Excellent 
track  record.  Box  6115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Experienced  District/Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  w/major  daily  AM  11  years.  C/J 
experience,  excellent  customer  service 
record.  Handled  up  to  23  carriers  w/over 
4,(XX)  papers.  Prefer  Zone  7-8-9.  (501 ) 
524-9738. 

PROFESSIONAL  results-oriented 
circulator.  1 2  years  experience,  not  hung 
up  on  titles.  Seeking  training  or  sales 
position.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment.  Prefer  leones  1 , 
2,  or  3  -  (508)  756-0959. 


COPY  EDITOR  (or  national  business 
magazine  seeks  staff  writing  or 
editing  position  on  publishing  in 
Zone  9.  Call  Mark,  (714)  472-8512. 

EXCELLENT  PREP  EDITOR  AVAILABLE. 
Will  make  your  prep  sports  coverage 
sing.  A  team  player.  Can  do  it  all  plus 
deal  with  agate.  (803)  226-1030. 

FLUENT  IN  GERAAAN,  proficient  in 
Dutch,  some  French.  Young  journalist 
seeks  position  with  English  language 
newspaper-Europe,  Asia,  Anywhere 
Experience  with  all  kinds  of  stories.  Edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills  too.  Slave 
wages  considered.  Andrew  (303) 
722-1838. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  award¬ 
winning  reporter  based  in  Prague.  Have 
sources  and  contacts  throughout  Europe, 
but  can  relocate.  I  can  be  reached  in  NJ 
until  February  7  at  (908)  753-8929, 
(Bruce).  Subsequently  I  can  be  reached  at 
the  Press  Center  in  Prague,  Tel;  (01 1 ) 
42  2  236  88  43;  Fax:  (011)  42  2  236 
46  99. 


EDITORIAL 


PERSISTENT,  enthusiastic,  hard¬ 
working  reporter  seeks  environmental 
writing  work  at  established  publica¬ 
tion,  or  general-assignment  position 
at  daily.  Weekly,  daily,  TV,  radio, 
corporate  communication  and  en¬ 
vironmental  newsletter  experience.  If 
there's  room  for  me  in  your  budget, 
you'll  get  your  mone/s  worth.  Zones  4, 
7,  8,  ana  9  preferred.  Respond  to  Box 
6203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  5  years  experietKe  on 
dailies  plus  law  degree  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  covering  courts,  prisons  or 
legal  affairs.  Will  relocate.  Call 
Pam  (215)  844-7470. 

SPORTSWRfTER  formerly  with  award¬ 
winning  Gannett  and  Hearst  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  ready  (or  new  challenge.  Contact 
Mark  Spezia  (313)  628-4147.  Will 
work  in  any  Zone. 

SPORTS  WRITER  stuck  in  Alabama 
seeks  chance  with  small  or  mid-size 
daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Six 
years  experience  including  14  months 
with  small  daily.  Ambitious  and 
available  immediately.  Call  Keith 
at  (205)  734-2956. 

THE  NAME  IS  ALBAN.  1991  c^reefrom 
Ohio  State.  Looking  (or  a  job  on  the 
sports  desk.  I  have  limited  experience. 
Will  move  (2,5).  Contact  Matt,  200 
Elm  Dr.  NE,  Newark,  OH  43055  (614) 
763-3545. 

YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  your  good 
newspaper  even  better.  I'm  ready  to  help 
you  do  it.  Competitive,  seasoned  pro 
from  highly  respected  international  pub- 


Will  also  write,  coach  your  junior 
staffers.  Robert  (617)  749-7813. 


FREELANCE 


LOOKING  FOR  SOMETHING  NEW 
AND  DIFFERENT?  How  about  travel  and 
sports  features  from  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains!  Interested?  Call  (615) 
539-4523. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOT(X5RAPHER 
10  years  studio  and  location, 
plus  toda/s  computer  skills. 
Country  and  urban  portfolio. 
(716)  544-0884 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  MECHANIC  - 1 4  years  experietKe 
operating  and  repairing  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  and  DEV  presses.  Phone  1(304) 
748-0531  or  FAX  1(304)  748-2517. 


This  is  what  you  shall  do:  Love  the  earth 
and  the  sun  and  the  animals,  despise 
riches,  give  alms  to  everyone  that  asks, 
stand  up  for  the  stupid  and  crazy, 
devote  your  income  and  labor  to  others, 
hale  tyrants,  argue  not  concerning  God. 

Walt  Wnilinan 
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Shop  Talk  at  mirty  by  Robert  T,  Jordan _ 

THE  MEDIA  AND  MILITARY  DYNAMICS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  sopho- 
moric  view  about  not  needing  media  es¬ 
corts  to  cover  military  activities  (Oct.  17, 
1992)  is  disappointing,  but  illuminating. 
It  points  out  how  glaringly  uninformed 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  about  military 
dynamics. 

Any  newsman  or  Pentagon  bureau¬ 
crat  who  believes  that  immutable  “prin¬ 
ciples”  can  be  carved  in  granite  to  define 
military  press  relations  is  either  naive  or 
running  a  con  game.  Just  as  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  battlefield  dictate  strategy,  so 
must  they  dictate  media  access.  Dis¬ 
counting  “the  fog  of  battle,”  there  are 
times  when  resources,  terrain  and  other 
circumstances  make  media  pools  the 
only  practical  way  to  cover  significant 
military  events. 

As  for  escort  officers  —  any  journalist 
with  a  modicum  of  experience  covering 
military  activities,  especially  in  combat, 
knows  that  their  primary  role  is  to  facili¬ 


tate  news  gathering.  Most  are  public  af¬ 
fairs  specialists  or  journalists  in  their 
own  right  and  are  dedicated  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  public’s  right  to  know.  More 
importantly,  they  can  fill  the  voids  too 
many  journalists  share  about  military 
operations. 

A  majority  of  my  military  career  was 
spent  working  with  the  media.  Most  of 
those  experiences  I  found  rewarding  al¬ 
though,  time  and  again,  I  was  forced  to 
suffer  fools  graciously  who  passed  them- 


( Jordan,  a  former  major  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps ,  is  now  group  publisher 
with  ST  Publications  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  a  trade  magazine  and  book 
publishing  company  catering  to  the 
signage,  screen  printing  and  visual 
merchandising  industries.) 


selves  off  as  journalists,  but  who  were  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  voyeurs  who  never  should 
have  been  accredited  by  the  news  orga¬ 
nizations  they  represented. 

I  performed  over  250  press  escort  mis¬ 
sions  in  Vietnam,  most  into  combat.  I 
never  had  a  newsman  or  woman  killed 
or  wounded  while  under  my  care.  It  was 
a  point  of  pride  in  the  “bring  ’em  back 
alive”  club  at  Danang’s  Combat  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau. 

Through  the  years,  many  of  these 
journalists  have  communicated  their  ap¬ 
preciation  to  me  for  my  assistance  in 
covering  both  peacetime  and  combat 
military  activities.  I  learned  much  from 
the  media  pros  I  escorted;  I  assume  that 
they  learned  a  thing  or  two  from  me. 
The  most  important  thing  that  we  both 
learned  was  mutual  respect  for  our  indi¬ 
vidual  roles. 

Many  of  those  journalists  with  whom 
I  worked  in  Vietnam  reappeared  in 


Beirut,  Lebanon,  1983.  Hundreds  de¬ 
scended  upon  our  small  Marine  bastion 
at  Beirut’s  International  Airport. 

There  were  times  when  we  had  more 
journalists  vying  for  “news”  in  our  mile- 
and-a-half  triangle  than  I  ever  saw  in  13 
months  in  Vietnam.  We  gave  them  as 
much  access  as  was  prudent  and  consis¬ 
tent  with  operational  security.  Even 
through  the  chaos  of  the  terrorist  truck 
bomb  attack,  only  one  tv  news  team  vio¬ 
lated  the  ground  rules.  Those  rules 
evolved  daily  as  the  tactical  situation 
changed. 

American  journalists  and  the  U.  S. 
military  have  symbiotic  needs.  The  mili¬ 
tary  needs  public  support,  and  it 
achieves  it  best  when  the  public  is  prop¬ 
erly  informed.  Too  often,  the  public 
viewpoint  is  distorted. 


It  should  be  the  goal  of  every  military 
person  and  every  journalist  to  ensure 
that  the  “unvarnished  truth”  is  present¬ 
ed  for  public  review. 

Ideally,  that  will  be  through  indepen¬ 
dent  observation  by  a  “trained  observer” 
—  an  objective  journalist.  However, 
there  will  be  times  when  the  observer 
may  have  to  be  part  of  a  media  pool,  and 
information  may  have  to  be  embargoed 
until  it  is  no  longer  of  value  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  Words  can  still  kill  —  loose  lips  can 
still  sink  ships. 

The  only  principles  that  I  would  apply 
to  military  media  relations  are  these; 

1.  The  American  public  has  a  right  to 
know,  and  the  U.  S.  military  has  an 
obligation  to  ensure  a  free  and  timely 
flow  of  information  about  its  activities. 

2.  Military  officers  should  be  prepared 
to  tell  the  truth  in  all  instances,  but  not 
always  tell  all  that  they  know  if  it  would 
compromise  operational  security. 

3.  Media  access  should  be  as  open  as 
the  tactical  situation  permits,  consis¬ 
tent  with  unit  integrity  and  mission 
constraints. 

4.  Media  representatives  who  jeopar¬ 
dize  operational  security  or  conduct 
themselves  in  ways  that  prejudice  mili¬ 
tary  morale  or  discipline  should  be 
barred  from  the  operational  area. 

All  else  is  and  should  be  negotiable 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Coverage  of  mil¬ 
itary  activities  is  never  simple,  and  sim¬ 
pletons  should  never  be  sent  to  cover 
them.  DEafP 

Czechoslovakian 
interns  in  Tampa 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE,  a  Florida  af¬ 
filiate  of  Richmond,  Va.-based  Media 
General  Inc.,  is  giving  two  Slovakians 
from  eastern  Czechoslovakia  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  about  the  American  free 
press. 

Stefan  Simak,  42,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  a  political  magazine,  and  Radoslav 
Prochazka,  21,  a  law  student  at  Come- 
nius  University  in  Bratslava,  are  intern¬ 
ing  for  three  months  in  the  Tribune’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  departments. 


As  for  escort  officers  —  any  journalist  with  a 
modicum  of  experience  covering  military  activities, 
especially  in  combat,  knows  that  their  primary 
role  is  to  facilitate  news  gathering. 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 

Well  See  You  in  San  Francisco  ^ 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  Newspapers  &  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services,  March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco 

Program/Speakers 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Keynote  Address 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  III,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Beyond  the  Brooks  Bill 

Tom  Pace,  Executive  Director,  Strategic  Alliances  & 

Voice  Services,  Dow  Jones  Information  Services; 

Former  Chairman,  IIA 

Jeff  Richards,  Director  of  National  Affairs,  MFJ  Task  Force; 
Chairman,  Interactive  Services  Association 

Partners  in  Profit 

Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Jim  Lalonde,  President,  SureFind  Classifieds 

Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 

Dan  Maitland,  Vice  President,  Perception  Technology 

Corporation 

Mike  Silver,  Director  of  Marketing  and  Business 

Development ,  Tribune  Media  Services 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation 

John  Triplett,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Austin  American- 

Statesman 

Fax  Publishing 

Pat  Ecke,  Publisher,  The  New  York  Times  TimesFax 
Rachel  Gonter,  General  Manager,  Voice  Information 
Services  Inc. 

George  Schlukbier,  Director  of  Information  Services, 
McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sarah  Stambler,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Marketing  With 
Technology  News 

Strategic  Alliances 

Karen  Baker,  Marketing  Director,  Fresno  Bee 
Jan  Calvert,  Director  of  Voice  Services,  The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Dick  Reid,  President,  Tahoe  Telephone  Directories 

Online  Services 

Mike  O'Brien,  Director  of  New  Product  Development,  Press  Link 
Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 
David  Stonehill,  Project  Leader,  Associated  Press 
Bill  Young,  General  Manager,  Prodigy  Services  Corporation 


Enter  the  Personal  Newspaper 

Michael  Conniff,  Editor,  The  Kelsey  Report,  Columnist, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Mark  Mathes,  Executive  Editor,  Ocala  Star-Banner 
James  T.  McKnight,  Vice  President  of  Telecommunications, 
Cox  Newspapers 

Voice  Personals:  Formula  for  Success 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 
Michael  Ellerin,  Publishing  Consultant,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Real  World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

Joyce  Jillson,  Creators  Syndicate 

Michael  "Roxy"  Roxborough,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers 

Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise 

Bud  Calvert,  National  Sales  Manager,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Jack  Dale,  President,  Classifacts 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  The  MacDonald  Classified  Service 

Database  Marketing 

Evan  Ray,  Controller,  Reno-Gazette-Journal;  Project  Manager, 
Person's  Database 

Tom  Stites,  Vice  President,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Account  Director,  The  Mowry  Company 

Town  Meeting/Case  Study 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager  of  Mercury  Center, 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Newspapers  in  tlie  Nineties 

Shaun  Higgins,  Director  of  Marketing  &  Sales,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review 

Carolyn  Martin,  Director,  New  Business  and  Product 
Development,  Gannett  Company 

Tonda  Rush,  President  &  CEO,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Peter  Thieriot,  President,  Newspaper  Division,  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company 

Newspapers  2000 

Roger  F.  Fidler,  Director  of  New  Media  Development, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Mike  Fabisch,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Bell 
Communications  Research  Inc. 

John  Reed,  Chairman,  Cableshare;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Audio  Services  Inc. 

Steve  Reynolds,  Director  of  Interactive  Media,  LINK  Resources 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $795  ($695  before  February  1 5). 

For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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